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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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daily from May Ist to October 3lst, inclusive, from Paddington, 
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VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 
The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 lbs.,and will throw water so feet . 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 
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Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in large Bottles at 1s. and 2s. each. 
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AU PETIT ST-THOMAS. 


Plagusins de Houbeautes. 


RUE DU BAC, Nos. 27, 29, 31, 33, et 35, et 
RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, No. 25, 
PARIS. 
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SEULE MEDAILLE D’HOWNEUR, 1855. SEULE MEDAILLE D'OR NOMINATIVE. 1867 


— 





2, RUE DU PONT-NEUF, 


SEULE ENTREE 





BELLE JARDINIERE, 


Habillements Confectionnes et sur Mesure 


pour Hommes et pour Enfants, 


PARIS. 





Seules succursales: LYON, MARSEILLE, NANTES, ANGERS. 


THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 








28 PAGES, PRICE 8p.; PER POST, 3}p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 15s, 





“The main objects of Tus ExAMineR newspaper,” said Leigh Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joun Hunt commenced in 1808, ‘‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberalit 
of opinion in general, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into all 
subjects whatever,”” Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary progress during 
the sixty-seven years which the lifetime of THs Examiner already covers, and many g reforms, in 
which Leigh Hunt, ALBANY FonBLANQUE, JOHN STUART MILL, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tue 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sound opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 
towards the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
uevelopment of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of opciety. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of Tue Examiner, 
and none of them claim to be infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement in 

* the views put forward; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is ne variation. 


“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS, 


London: E. DALLOW, 186, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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@S8LER'S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS [NV BRONZE § ORMOLU, 


Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps for India and Home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
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. LONDON.—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
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DIGESTION PROMOTED 
BY PEPSINE. 


Prepared by T. MORSON & SON, 


and recommended by the Medical Profession. 


SOLD as WINE in Bottles from 3s., LOZENGES in Boxes from 2s. 6d., GLOBULES 
in Bottles from 2s,, and as POWDER in 1 oz. Bottles at 5s. each 


BY ALL CHEMISTS AND THE MANUFACTURERS, 
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SEE NAME ON LABEL. 


THE." EASTERN” SAUCE OR RELISH. 


| Considered the purest and most delicious Sauce made. 
| Prepared in conjunction with 


THE CELEBRATED “ EASTERN” CONDIMENT. 


“ The greatest aid to digestion known to man.” 


| 
/ 
| THE “EASTERN” CURRY POWDER. 
| 
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Pronounced by connoisseurs to be unequalled. 


THE “EASTERN” CUSTARD POWDER. 


Makes rich thick Custards. One Penny Packet equal 
to two eggs and a halt. 


Of all respectable Family Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen throughout the world. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


JONES, PALMER, & Co., Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury, E.C. 
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DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 
BY JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, AUTHOR OF “LINLEY ROCHFORD,” 
“A FAIR SAXON,” “MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,” &e. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


“DEMETRIUS LOVES YOUR FAIR—OH HAPPY FAIR!” 


T was perhaps an unfortunate thing for Christmas Pembroke 
that he should have passed all the earlier part of his youth in 
such isolation from the influences which surround a young 
man’s growing years in ordinary life. An Englishman of his 

age might indeed have had no grand passion before, but he would 
almost certainly have had some little anticipatory passion, some 
affair of pickets and outposts suggesting an idea of the greater ordeal 
to come. At twenty-two or twenty-three years of age most men have 
glided through many emotions which at first seemed to be genuine 
love, but were not. They have looked into the eyes of girls and 
fancied for the hour they saw all heaven there; they have touched 
tremulous hands, and whispered meaningless words, intended to 
express ineffable meaning; they have thought themselves happy, 
they have thought themselves wretched—they have awaked to find 
themselves neither wretched nor happy; they have come to look 
back on these past emotions and their passing heroines with as mild 
and mellowed a regret as Francois Villon bestows on Bertha with 
the large foot, and the good Jehanne whom the English burned, and 
Heloise, and the snows of other winters. They have thus become 
acclimatised to emotion, and when the grand passion comes (we are 
now thinking only of young men pure and strong enough to have a 
grand passion) they can rough through it with less of a strain upon 
their heart and nature. But to Christmas Pembroke it was all new, 
VoL, XIV., N.S, 1875. UU 
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and it tried him terribly. It was as if he had never seen a woman, 
or known of woman’s existence, until he came under the influence of 
Marie Challoner. So the passion which he felt for her seemed as if 
it must tear his unprepared heart asunder. 

A discontented person has left it on record as his complaint 
against the ways of Providence that he could always get on very 
well until he allowed himself to be persuaded that he ought to do 
something for the benefit of his health, and then all went wrong. 
D es it not sometimes seem as if things were going very well with us 
until we took it into our heads that a sublime moral duty bade us to 
follow some unwelcome course, and then forthwith we disturbed and 
distracted everybody? Marie Challoner had been urged by natural 
kindness, by sense of right, and by an unexpressed idea that there 
was something in her own heart requiring to be kept down and 
disciplined and punished—she had been urged by all these im- 
pulses to show herself especially friendly to Christmas since she 
had heard her father’s account of him. When they met after that 
day in the library she always smiled on him so sweetly, and gave 
him her hand so kindly, and put herself in his way to talk with him 
so winningly, that the poor lad’s head and heart were all aflame. 
There were times when he felt as if he must take her in his arms and 
kiss her. There were moments, ecstatic and agonising, when he 
thought that if he had done so she would not have been very much 
displeased. He used to lie awake of nights and think over her 
words, her looks, at this moment or that, and ask himself was it not 
possible that he had long mistaken her, and that she was inclined 
to love him? If Marie Challoner had been the most heartless 
coquette she could not have perplexed and tormented our hero more 
thoroughly than she did with her generous resolve to be his friend 
and to do him kindness. For in her heart, all the while, Dear Lady 
Disdain envied this pair of young lovers, as she believed them to be, 
their romantic and unselfish love; and looked forward each day 
more and more with vague and grey presentiment to a brilliant 
marriage in which she would have to persuade herself, as well as she 
could, that she was gratifying her own ambition along with that of 
other people. 

One thing Marie had made up her mind to—that she would see, 
speak to, and be very friendly with Miss Sybil Jansen. She told her 
resolve to her father, and he agreed, not over-delighted at the prospect, 
to take her to one of Mrs. Seagraves’ Sunday afternoon receptions in 
the hope that she might there meet Miss Jansen. The day came 
and Sir John had to go. 
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*“‘T’ll leave a message for Vidal, Marie,” he said, “to follow us to 
Mrs. Seagraves’, if he should call while we are out—he sometimes 
goes there, I believe. ‘ He is amused by that sort of thing.” ‘The 
affinity between Sir John and Vidal was only on their business 
sides. To Sir John all amusement was weary work, and he could 
not understand why anybody should impose more of it on himself 
than was made compulsory by the laws of society. 

“Now this zs kind of you, you dear darlings, both!” Mrs. Sea- 
graves exclaimed with fervour, as they entered her drawing-room, and 
she swirled towards them in her trailing tawny-green silk with pale 
yellow flowers worked into it. ‘Yes, I call you dear darlings both 
of you, Sir John as well, for coming to see me. And Sir John so 
busy too—with finance and companies! I do so wish I understood 
finance. It must be so nice. But exacting, isn’t it?—oh yes, very, 
very exacting. That makes it so kind of Sir John, Marie dear, to 
break away from all his occupations and come here with you.” 

“But we don’t look after ‘our finance and our companies on the 
Sunday, Mrs. Seagraves,” Sir John gently interposed. 

“No? Is that so? How very good of you! I never thought 
you cared for any of those things in: the City and business and all 
that. Only women I thought kept up those usages. But I am so 
glad to know: one ought to know these things. And so you are all 
such Sabbatarians in the City, and so pious? How very strange 
and touching, I think! There is something in that quite Druidical— 
or perhaps Puritanical rather? Yes, I mean Puritanical, of course. 
I used to love the Puritans once ; and now I am sure I shall love 
them again.” 

Marie left to her father the business of conversation, and was 
searching with her eyes through the rooms, as yet without recog- 
nising anybody. As far as she could judge by one or two hasty 
glances, most of the company seemed to be studying blue and white 
plates. 

“Now, is there any one here you would like to know?” Mrs. 
Seagraves asked, observing that Marie had been looking round the 
room. “There are some very charming people here. There is a 
delightful young man, a Communist ; I believe it was he who wanted 
to blow up Paris. Should you like to know him? There is a pre- 
Raphaelite poet ; I do so love the pre-Raphaelite poets—at least I 
used to like them. I don’t think I do now. Where is Sir John?” 

Sir John had escaped, and was conversing with somebody he 
faintly remembered having seen somewhere once, and whose 


acquaintance he was under present circumstances glad to claim. 
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Mrs. Seagraves brought up two or three people in rapid succes- 
sion to Marie, hardly allowing one to open a conversation before she 
extinguished him with a successor. Presently, Marie heard her 
addressing a new arrival affectionately as her dearest Sybil, and 
she saw that her hostess was talking with a very pretty pale girl, 
whose hair was thrown back from her forehead, and in whom she felt 
certain that she recognised the young Hypatia. Marie, while carry- 
ing on as well as she could her conversation with the newest of the 
new acquaintances whom Mrs. Seagraves had presented to her, 
watched Miss Jansen with close interest. ‘‘She is very pretty,” 
Marie thought, “and she looks intellectual, and she is unconven- 
tional—I shall like her.” Marie observed, too, that Miss Jansen’s 
sparkling, restless eyes were turning every other moment eagerly 
towards the door. 

“ Looking afar,” Lady Disdain said to herself, trying back upon her 
Byron, and persuading herself that from her passionless altitude 
she was only amused at such weaknesses—“ looking afar if yet her 
lover's steed kept pace with her expectancy and flew.” 

“Do poets call horses steeds nowadays?” Marie asked of the 
young poet with whom she was talking. 

Naturally he did not understand the meaning of the question, and 
he thought the young lady was speaking scorn of poetry, and thereby 
implying a special contempt for his poetry. He had heard that she 
was the daughter of a rich man, and he set her question down to the 
purse-proud arrogance of pampered wealth—and Marie had made an 


enemy. 
As Mrs. Seagraves was passing at the moment, Marie touched her 


arm. 
“Ts not the lady you have just been speaking to Miss Sybil 
Jansen?” she asked in a low tone. 

“Oh yes—such a dear friend of mine! You would like to know 
her, I am sure, dear Marie. I should so like you to know her.” 

“T should like to know her very much indeed,” Marie said 


earnestly. 
“ll bring her to you”—and Mrs. Seagraves was swirling away 


when Marie gently restrained her. 

“ Please no, Mrs. Seagraves—I’ll go to her with you,” and she put 
her arm within that of the tawny-green lady and was led across the 
room to where Miss Jansen was seated in eager talk with one or two 
men. These Mrs. Seagraves promptly dispersed. 

“ My dear Sybil, I am so glad to have the opportunity of bringing 
together you and my very dear friend Miss Challoner—Miss Marie 
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Challoner. I always call her Marie. She wishes to know you; 
and I am sure you will like each other—oh, love each other! Two 
such noble minds—such souls !” and Mrs. Seagraves thereupon left 
them and floated away in ecstacy. 

Marie held out her hand which was small and plump, and Sybil 
gave hers which was small and very thin, and which trembled at the 
kindly touch of Lady Disdain. It must be owned that the little 
priestess of the Church of the Future hated her new acquaintance at 
that moment. Priestess and prophetess as she was, her eyes first of 
all took in every detail of Miss Challoner’s dress, and she found that 
Marie’s dress was very costly, while she knew that her own was very 
cheap. In Miss Challoner’s frank manner she read insolent 
patronage. 

“ T have been wishing for a long time to know you, Miss Jansen,” 
said Marie, “and I came here to-day in the hope that I should see you.” 

Miss Jansen threw a look of defiance into her manner as she 
replied coldly— 

“You do me a great honour, and I ought to feel much flattered. 
May I ask whether we agree in our general opinions ?” 

“T hardly know,” Marie answered with a smile ; “I have not formed 
any very serious opinions. I was anxious to know you for yourself, 
I think, rather than for your opinions.” 

“Friendship, I believe, is best founded on agreement of opinion 
as to the purposes of life,” Sybil observed ; and Marie could not help 
wondering that so pretty and bright-looking a girl should care to 
speak exactly as if she were making a little speech out of a book. 

“ What are the purposes of life?” Marie asked undismayed, and 
indeed rather amused. 

*“* Have you never considered them ?” 

“Not very deeply, I am afraid.” 

“Then you have no purpose in life?” 

“IT should like to make people happy, if I could. Is that any 
purpose ?” 

“In itself,” said Sybil, “it has little meaning.” 

“Then you shall teach me all about it,” Marie said, determined to 
be pleased, if she could, with this odd little book in petticoats. “I'll 
learn of you, Miss Jansen, to have a purpose.” 

Sybil contracted her little eyebrows. 

“You have no need and no impulse that way. You would not 
learn. You are among the fortunate; you know nothing of life’s 
trials and struggles. Leave the purposes of life to those who have to 
bear its strain.” 
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“T have not had much to do with the struggles of life, indeed, 
or with real life of any kind so far. But I am sure I can sympathise 
with those who are not so fortunate.” 

‘Oh, no—your place is different. Keep to it, Miss Challoner.” 

“ An uncivil little person!” Marie thought ; but she was not dis- 
couraged. 

“ Well, for the moment I have no other object, Miss Jansen, than 
to make your acquaintance, and to say that I believe we have some 
friends—and one or two very dear friends—in common; and I 
wanted to say a friendly word or two to you. If you don’t like me I 
will go away,” Marie said, with her usual independent frankness ; 
“and I shall not be offended even if you say that you don’t desire 
my friendship. But I shall be sorry.” 

“You are very kind,” said the little Sybil, feeling her breath come 
and go with the quick emotions of her fighting soul. She could 
hardly resist the genial way of the noble-looking girl who evidently 
meant to be so kind—and yet what, she asked, was that very kind- 
ness but pity? At that moment each of the girls seated there, side 
by side, became aware of Christmas Pembroke’s presence in the 
room, Each, too, was aware—could not but know—that when he 
saw them a light and then a shadow passed over his face, and that 
he blushed like a boy. 

“ He sees her,” Marie said to herself, and her heart was filled with 
a strange sympathy, compassion, and melancholy kindness. 

“He sees her,” Sybil thought, and her heart beat fiercely with 
jealousy and with anger. 

Christmas’s glance had indeed taken in both the girls. Ina 
moment he assumed that Miss Challoner was friendly with Sybil out 
of pure kindness, and probably because she had heard that the girl 
was poor, and that some people laughed at her. How noble she 
looked, he thought, that superb and queenly girl, and how her form 
and her features made a splendid contrast to the slight, pale, and 
nervous girl who sat beside her! The contrast told heavily against 
the poor little priestess of the future, and Christmas felt sorry for her, 
in all his pride in the beauty of the woman he loved. Yes, as he 
looked across and saw her there, he was proud that he loved her, and 
once again the thought passed through him—could it be possible 
that she might ever come to care for him? How many times 
within the last few days had that strange, sweet hope flashed upon 
him! 

People did all sorts of odd things at Mrs. Seagraves’ receptions on 
the Sunday afternoon. They sang and played, and were otherwise 
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eccentric, du parti pris. Somebody began to sing just as Christmas 
came in, some “‘ dear divine creature,” Mrs. Seagraves said, “‘ whom 
you must listen to,” and whom she adored, “ not really adored you 
know”; and therefore Christmas had to remain where he was, and 
seem to listen. He was almost glad of this, for he could look across 
the room at Marie, and had not yet to break the spell of the strange 
lope and pride with which he regarded her. Never before had he 
felt like this. There was something in it like the pride of ownership 
—like the pride of the accepted lover who knows that she is his 
own whom all the world admires. Is it an omen—a presentiment ? 
How, his heart said, if this very day, here in this room, some word or 
look or touch of her hand should tell me ? He hugged him- 
self in his dream, and dreaded even the close of the song lest some- 
thing should happen to awaken him. 

Before yet the song was ended Christmas saw Mrs. Seagraves 
glide from her place near the piano to welcome with special eager- 
ness some new comer. Strange with what a chill Christmas 
awakened—he could not tell why—from his dream. It was Ronald 
Vidal. For some little time past Christmas had not seen much of 
Vidal, and had begun to think that perhaps he had mistaken Vidal’s 
position with regard to Marie; or that perhaps Vidal’s recent and 
sudden plunge into political life had been the result of disappointed 
hopes as a lover. Mr. Vidal’s appearance now was the most ill- 
omened sight our poor young hero could have seen. 

**So very, very kind of you to come,” Mrs. Seagraves said, having 
detained Ronald’s hand in hers until the song was over; “in the 
full flush of your success too ; and all the world talking of you! I 
am proud of this. Everybody wants to know you—but everybody 
does know you as a public man now.” 

“* We have a saying in our county, Mrs. Seagraves,” said the good- 
humoured Vidal, “‘that more people know Tom Fool than Tom 
Fool knows.” 

“ How very delightful!” Mrs. Seagraves said, not quite under- 
standing. ‘“ And so you are going to bea great public man, and 
you are an orator. I so love orators! I should like of all things to 
be an orator. I wish I could be an orator! We are all so proud 
of your success—and I know one who is proud of it! Ob, I know 
why you come here to-day ; but I am obliged to you for coming, all 
the same.” 

Vidal murmured a word or two of thanks for her compliments and 
escaped, and Mrs. Seagraves, turning round, found herself near 
Christmas. 
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“You know Mr. Vidal? Is he not a very charming young man? 
Ch, yes, of course you know him ; you see the Challoners so often ; 
and don’t you think his speech was very clever ?” 

“Very clever,” Christmas answered, who had never read the 
speech, and did not know now what he was saying. 

“ And is this true they tell me? You ought to know—you are so 
much with the Challoners. But perhaps you don’t wish to tell any- 
thing about ic? You are so very discreet—and I like discretion 
above all things myself—especially in young men—oh, yes—espe- 
cially in young men.” 

“It is not discretion in this case, Mrs. Seagraves,” Christmas 
said bluntly ; “‘ only that I don’t know what you mean.” 

“This about Miss Challoner and young Vidal—you know. ‘They 
are engaged, people tell me. Quite a delightful and romantic story 
—they say.” She leaned towards Pembroke and whispered with 
great appearance of mystery, “They say that she promised 
to consent only on condition of his giving up all his frivolities 
and things—you know—what young men waste their time in—and 
going into Parliament and making a success there. And now he is 
in Parliament, and has made the success there. Isn't it 
delightful ?” 

“Very delightful !” 

‘Like something in a romance! I do so hope it’s true! It’s like 
a knight going to the tournament and conquering everybody to 
please his ladye-love. I do so love romantic things like that. At 
least I used to love them once when I was young, but now, of 
course, I don’t love them any more. I have grown practical and 
sensible. Yes, I only care to be practical now; but not all prac- 
tical, of course. One must have some feeling of the romantic left, 
Mr. Pembroke ?” 

** Must one ?” 

“*Oh, yes. You are all romantic, of course—all young people are. 
And some day you will be making some great success too, to please 
some fair ladye. That will be so charming. Then I shall wish you 
joy. Have you spoken to Miss Jansen yet ?” 

Ronald Vidal meanwhile had established himself at Marie’s side ; 
and after saying a few words to Miss Jansen, had managed to allow 
somebody else to engross that young lady for the moment, and thus 
had Miss Challoner all to himself. 

Christmas watched them for a moment or two. There was a 
look of proud humility on Mr. Vidal’s handsome face as he talked 
to Marie in a low tone; and our hero owned to himself that he did 
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look confoundedly handsome and like a troubadour, and just the 
sort of man whom many women would be fond of. Still he had 
thought somehow that Vidal was too much a combination of busi- 
ness and pleasure—the City and the green-room—for the higher 
nature of Lady Disdain. But he was mistaken—that was only too 
plain. Besides Vidal had made a political success, he had everything 
on his side—family, good looks, and now even political distinction. 
No wonder Miss Challoner listened to him with downcast eyes, and 
cheeks that coloured as he spoke ! 

Ronald Vidal had accomplished one of the few great successes 
which*remain still to mark with a note of admiration some passage 
in the life of an ordinary Englishman. He had made a decided 
hit, an unquestionable success, in the House of Commons. He 
had seized a happy opportunity during some debate on a question 
of foreign policy, and kad displayed great fluency, great knowledge 
of the subject, the places, the people whom it concerned; he 
formed his sentences clearly and well, he said some sharp, bold 
things ; and when he had occasion to introduce two or three Latin 
words, he pronounced them with that curious inaccuracy and astound- 
ing disregard for all the possibilities of a Latin tongue which is 
deemed to be the essential condition of good form in the English 
universities and the House of Commons. He had the peculiar 
good fortune of all fluent and ready speakers, and because he had 
done well without elaborate preparation he was set down as capable 
of doing really great things with preparation. In a word, he was a 
great success, and the House saw in him a predestined Under- 
Secretary to begin with. 

It would not be reasonable to suppose that Marie Challoner could 
hear people talk of this swift success without feeling some pride in 
it. Mr. Vidal really had gone in to do this for her gratification, and 
to win her approval, as avowedly as any knight ever went into the 
lists of the tournament to win the smile of his lady. She had not 
seen him since the success, which was won in the debate of a 
Friday afternoon, and of which all the daily papers of the Saturday 
were talking. She had not heard the speech, and had not expected 
that he would speak that evening ; and now he was telling her that 
even if it had been a premeditated attempt, which it was not, he 
would not have forewarned her, for he declared that he never should 
have had the courage to make a successful first speech if he had 
known that she was in the Ladies’ Gallery listening. 

“You see if I had failed the first time,” he said modestly, “I 
could have retrieved myself perhaps the next attempt, or the next. 
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But if you had heard my failure, I never should have had the heart 
to try again.” 

No flattery could be more alluring to a girl like Marie Challoner 
than just this plain and straightforward acknowledgment of her 
influence. Ordinary compliment would have been utterly thrown 
away upon Lady Disdain. She would have received it with cold 
contempt or laughed at it. But here was this brilliant successful 
youth of distinguished family and name confessing that her applause 
was so precious to him that the tongue which could address the 
House of Commons in accents of unfaltering fluency would have 
been tremulous if she had been listening. It is no wonder if 
Marie coloured a little and looked down. 

Christmas Pembroke still, through whatever torturing ordeals of 
conversation, kept his eyes now and then on Marie. Once he posi- 
tively started, for he saw a sudden emotion pass trembling over 
Marie’s face, and he saw her eyes droop and her lips press to- 
gether, and then she said a word or two to Mr. Vidal, who pre- 
sently rose and left her, and on Vidal’s face, as our hero thought, was 
the light of pride and triumph. Well, he has it—all ! 

What had passed was only this. Mr. Vidal hastily observed that 
he had an engagement; that he had only rushed in to Mrs. Sea- 
graves’ drawing-room to see her, Marie; and then he asked in a 
low tone— 

“* May I call and see you to-morrow afternoon—about five ?” 

What was there in these words that made Marie turn suddenly 
pale, and feel chill and strange? It was then that Christmas started 
as he looked at her. She was silent and embarrassed for a few 
seconds. Then she said, “Oh yes, I shall be at home,” without 
looking up, and Vidal went away without another word to her. 

“ To-morrow—at five,” Vidal said to Sir John Challoner as they 
shook hands in passing. Sir John smiled and nodded. 

Christmas felt like one who has received a sunstroke. Some 
heavy weight seemed to rest upon his brain. He never knew how 
the next few minutes passed or whether they were only minutes. 
ile knew that he talked to some people and laughed a good deal. 
Presently a hand touched his arm gently, and, awaking again into 
clear consciousness, he saw Marie Challoner. She was leaning on 
her father’s arm ; they were going away ; but some one had stopped 
Sir John and engaged him in talk, and Marie, seeing Christmas, 
turned and touched him. There was a strangely weary and 
harassed expression upon her face, which Christmas recalled to 
memory long after; but she looked cruelly beautiful to the young 
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man, and her eyes had a bewildering softness and sweetness in 
them. 

“You did not come and speak to me,” she said ; “and now we 
are going away.” 

“You are going soon ?” Christmas asked, uttering any inanity that 
his lips could form. “I hope you are not tired ?” 

“T think I am tired—a little perhaps.” 

“The room is warm,” said Christmas, with a bursting heart. 

“Tt is. I have spoken to Miss Jansen, and I like her very 
much. Will you tell her so—from me ?” 

“T will.” He had not sense enough left in him even to wonder 
why he was selected to convey the message to Miss Jansen. 

“ Good-bye !” and Marie held out her hand. “Good-bye!” and 
it rested for a moment in his. It then did not strike him as strange 
that they should have said a sort of farewell. 

“Glad to see you, Pembroke—good evening; we are going,” 
Sir John said, looking round. “Can we take you anywhere ?” 

“No; thanks, Sir John.” 

“No; you are not going yet, of course. Good evening.” 
Sir John nodded, smiled, and made his way with his daughter 
through the crowd, the curiosities, and the crockery. 

“Ts she not charming? Oh, so charming! Don’t you think 
so?” Mrs. Seagraves asked of Miss Jansen, 

““Who?” Miss Jansen coldly asked. 

“Marie Challoner. She is the sweetest of girls—so fresh and 
unconstrained.” 

“She is the sort of woman,” Sybil said, emphatically, “ who keeps 
us as we are.” 

“Ts she really? Does she really? Keep us as we are ?” 

When Mrs. Seagraves did not quite understand what somebody 
meant she repeated the words generally, turned them over in a kind 
of puzzled delight as if she meant to say that she liked the idea very 
much in advance, and was sure she would like it still better when it 
was more fully explained. 

“Yes. She is one of the women who, having all they want them- 
selves, declare that women have no wrongs to complain of, and get 
praised by men for saying so. Men may admire that sort of woman 

~£ don’t.” 

“Oh, but you are too severe, my dear Sybil—far too severe—and 
on my sweet favourite, my model girl! No—I don’t mean that, you 
know, not a model girl by any means. I should hate a model girl: 
pattern of propriety and all that. Oh, no, Marie isn’t a model— 
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quite the reverse in fact. Of course I don’t mean quite the reverse, 
you know ; but you understand—and she really is such a sweet girl. 
Mr. Pembroke—Mr. Pembroke—do come here and defend my 
favourite.” 

Christmas was coming to speak to Miss Jansen, conscious that 
he ought to have done so long ago. She received him very coldly, 
and he assumed that she thought him guilty of rudeness. He was 
sorry if he appeared so, for he felt himself so shut out of life and 
lonely that,he could ill afford to lose one friendly look. 

“Mr. Pembroke of course admires her,” Miss Jansen said. ‘All 
men do, I suppose.” 

Christmas felt as if he were being put to the torture. He knew 
that the blood was rushing to his face. 

“You mean Miss Challoner?” he said, with desperate effort. 
“‘She is very handsome, and she is very kind—I have always found 
her”—and he could not get any further. 

“Ts she to be married to that young man who has just been here 
—son of some lord, people tell me?” Miss Jansen asked. Mrs. 
Seagraves had disappeared. 

“T don’t know; I suppose so.” 

Sybil took a cruel pleasure in tormenting him and watching his 
wincing, while she tormented herself as well. 

‘Ts she in love with him do you think ?” 

“ How should I know?” Christmas said, with a gallant resolve to 
seem easy and indifferent. “Do women fall in love now, Miss 
Jansen ?” 

“ Not women of that sort I should think—unless loving a title and 
rank be falling in love. Don’t you wish you were the son of a lord, 
Mr. Pembroke ?” 

“Not particularly. Why should I ?” 

“Then you might have a chance, you know, of competing for 
Miss Challoner. Now you look angry—I like to make men angry— 
it is a sort of triumph.” 

“Miss Challoner*sent you a very fricndly message,” Christmas 
said, determined that the spiteful little priestess should have no such 
triumph over him. 

“Indeed! Through you?” 

“Through me.” 

“Truly! What was it ?” 

“She asked me to tell you that she liked you very much.” 

“‘ How kind of her—so patronising.” 
“No, no, she didn’t mean it in that way ; you don’t understand her.” 
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“No? Perhaps not. Will you take a message from me to her in 
return ?” 

“‘T may not see her again—soon,” said poor Christmas. 

“That would be a pity. But if you should see her, will you tell 
her that she is very kind, but that I prefer not to be patronised, 
and that she and / holding such very different opinions, could have 
nothing in common?” 

“T shan’t tell her that,” said Christmas. “I shan’t tell her any- 
thing. And I know you don’t mean what you say.” 

‘Well, I am going,” Miss Jansen said ; ‘‘I am tired of this place.” 
She looked very pale and weary, 

Christmas made no offer to be her escort. He was sorry for her, 
disappointed with her, “Is this the way, then, of all women?” he 
asked himself. ‘ Are they like this, bitter, fanatical, so wedded to 
their own little theories and crotchets that they must hate and detest 
all who differ from them? Or is it simply a miserable jealousy 
because she is rich and fortunate? Are women all so mean and 
miserable ?” 

Perhaps it would have gratified his mood at present if he could 
have thought so. But he could not. He had heard from Marie 
Challoner sometimes satirical and scornful words, but never the 
expression of one small, ignoble thought. But then she is so happy! 
She has everything. And poor Sybil has so little. ‘Why should I 
blame her?” he thought. ‘“ Envy comes into our hearts in spite of 
us ; only women, I suppose, cannot shut it in there and hide it.” 

Still, as he walked away from Portland Place, he felt really sorry 
that Sybil should have shown herself so malign—merely because 
Marie Challoner did not share her opinions on woman’s rights, or 
was richer and happier than she. The contrast set off Marie with a 
lustre which was positively oppressive to him now. How handsome 
she looked! How sweet she was! He had never loved her more 
passionately. How often now he thought of Dione Lyle’s warnings 
against allowing himself to be fascinated by Marie Challoner! 
What is the use of such warnings? He could not even flatter him- 
self that he had been deceived or trifled with. Marie was his friend 
from the first, and she was his friend now—just the same. No 
coquette that ever falsely smiled men’s hearts and senses away could 
have been so fatal in her companionship to Christmas as that sweet, 
serene friend. It was all his own fault. 

That miserable Sunday Christmas walked miles and miles until he 
had walked himself clean out of London. But he could find no solitude. 
Even when one is fairly clear of street and suburb there is no solitude 
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round London on the Sunday evening. He went doggedly along 
and around, having a vague idea that if he made himself dead-tired 
the mere physical exhaustion would distract him from too much 
thinking. Men weary in the snow keep repeating the multiplication 
table, because they know that if for one instant they relax the exer- 
cise of the mind they must fall into the sleep of death. Christmas 
kept his limbs in unceasing motion, fearing that one instant’s rest 
would allow him to fall into the terrors of thought and memory. 

The poor young Hypatia, too, had a weary time of it. She was 
miserable and bitter, and her mother wondered what mournful 
change was coming over her girl. Sybil went to a Sunday evening 
meeting somewhere and delivered an impassioned address all about 
the sensibilities and the sufferings of woman ; about the bird beating 
itself to death against the bars of its cage; about the heedless 
strength and thoughtless cruelty of man; about the tyranny of rank 
and class ; and a great deal more to the same effect. More than one 
earnest young mechanic or clerk fell profoundly in love with her, and 
thought her an angel of eloquence, and spent half the night thinking 
of her, and found their lives and their surroundings mean and 
narrow and odious, because of her. She went home and tried her 
very best to be cheerful and pleasant to her mother, and not to 
make short or pettish answers; and when she was in bed and 
everybody else in the house was asleep, then she almost drowned 
herself in tears. 

Christmas came late to his chambers, to the painted goddess on 
whose ceiling he now hardly ever turned a glance. He sat for a 
while and made up his mind to something. Then he went to his 
desk and took therefrom, preserved with tender and loving care, the 
little fragment of sweet-briar which had clung to Marie’s dress on the 
day when last they walked among the trees at Durewoods, and which 
he had treasured ever since. There was no fire in the grate, but he 
lighted up some paper there and made a great blaze and laid his 
bonny briar on it, and watched and watched it until it became only 
ashes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A PIOUS FRAUD. 


Sir JouN CHALLONER leaned against the chimney-piece of his 
library next day in a happy and hopeful mood. Things had gone 
well with him hitherto, and they were now promising to go still 
better. Ronald Vidal’s Parliamentary success was an unmistakable 
fact, and a thing to be proud of; and it would settle the young man 
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down for life. Marie’s friendly ways towards Vidal left Sir John in 
no doubt about her answer to the question which was to be put to 
her that day. She would before long be the wife of the son of a 
peer, who bore an ancient and famous title. Sir John for a moment 
almost wished that his wife was living to share in the pride that was 
coming to them, until he remembered that after all she was not a 
woman to shine in society, and that she was probably much better 
off in heaven. He was thus reconciling his mind to her unavoidable 
absence when a servant brought him the announcement that Mr. 
Pembroke particularly wished to see him. 

“Show him in—of course.” He wondered why Pembroke 
chose to be so formal when he might have come into the library un- 
questioned. But he hoped Pembroke had some favour to ask. At 
present it would have relieved his mind to do a favour for some- 
body. 

“Come in, Pembroke,” he called cheerily, and Pembroke came 
in, looking pale and thin and troubled. This, however, was not 
evident to his patron, for, as we have said, Sir John was in a happy 
mood, because all things seemed to go well with him. There 
was something almost caressing in his manner as he welcomed 
Christmas. Indeed, he had begun to feel very parental to the young 
man of late, and to think as Christmas came and went that it must 
be very pleasant for a man to have a son who could be his confidant 
in business. 

“Sit down, my boy,” he said smilingly, and pushing a chair to- 
wards Christmas. 

“‘T wanted to speak to you this some time back,” said Christmas, 
“very particularly.” 

“Ves?” Sir John said encouragingly and still smiling. 

“Tt’s not about business, Sir John.” 

“No?” Sir John said, with equal encouragement in his tone, and 
now beginning to think that he saw his way to what was coming. 

“‘T have been thinking over it this long time; and I was not 
certain whether I ought to say anything about it to anybody—even 
to you. But I can’t help it—I can’t help telling it to you—you have 
been so kind to me that I don’t think I ought to have any secret 
from you—even this.” 

“The young fool is privately married!” Sir John said to himself. 
“Well, Pembroke,” he said aloud, “go on, my boy. We don’t need 
so much preface, do we—you and I?” 

“I'd give half my life, I think,” said Christmas with energy, “to 
any one who could tell me whether I ought to speak of this to you, 
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or ought not. I think I ought to speak of it—but I am so ignorant 
of what is the right thing.” 

“ My dear fellow, I'll tell you without asking for any part of your 
life. If you would tell this story to your father, tell it to me.” 

“Tt’s not the same,” Christmas said ; “you will soon know how 
different it is.” 

“Of course I don’t mean to say that you could feel to me as to 
your father—you needn’t tell me that, my boy. But you may put 
confidence in me as much as if I were.” 

“Tt was not that I meant, Sir John, at all—it was something quite 
different—you will soon see.” 

“Well, let me see as soon as possible, and don’t have us guessing 
riddles, Pembroke—or shall I make a guess ?” 

“‘T want to leave England, Sir John.” 

“You want to leave England? I certainly did not expect that. 
What on earth do you want to leave England for ?” 

**T think of going back to Japan.” 

“But why, Pembroke? I thought you had come to tell me that 
you were anchoring here for good ?” 

“Oh no, Sir John; I want to leave England because I am very 
unhappy here, and I can’t endure life here any longer. There is the 
truth, Ill tell you all the reason, if you wish to know it—if you 
don’t know it already.” 

“Indeed, Pembroke, I do not know it—but I am very sorry to 
hear of this—I thought you were very happy ; and we are so anxious 
to make you happy—why should you leave us? I am so sorry, and 
Marie will be” 

A sudden ejaculation, a sort of groan broke from the young man’s 
lips ; and his face grew crimson. He was standing now near the 
chimney-piece as Sir John wheeled his chair to look at him. 

“Pembroke,” said Sir John gravely, “ you had better come to the 
point and tell me in plain words what this is all about. It is clear 
that I was out in my guessing, and I don’t care to guess any 
more.” 

“Well,” Christmas said, with a kind of desperation, “ there’s 
nothing to be ashamed of. It’s not my fault—I can’t help it— 
and it need not trouble any one but me. I—I’m—it’s only this 
—Sir John, I love your daughter !” 

Sir John, too, stood up, with a flush of anger on his face. 

“You may blame me if you like,” Pembroke went on, now 
finding his tongue fluent enough, when the ice was broken and 
the worst was done, “I can bear all that—I don’t deserve it ; but 
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you may not think so. I tried as hard as any human being could 
do not to give in. I have been trying for months. I never would 
have told a word to mortal if I could have got over it. But I 
couldn’t, and now my mind is made up. I will go away, and not 
trouble any one. You may blame me, if you like. Why should 
you blame me? I can’t help having feelings.” 

“My good boy,” Sir John said, soothingly, “who talked of 
blaming you? But of course I am taken by surprise; and I am 
sorry. You know how useless this is ?” 

“If I didn’t know that how should I ever be able to make up 
my mind to go away? I always knew it was useless—from the 
very first.” 

“And when,” Sir John asked, with a faint flicker of a smile 
coming over his lips, “ when, Pembroke, was the very first ?” 

“The first day I saw her,” answered Christmas, promptly. ‘ No— 
not the first—I mean the second. The first time I hardly saw her, 
she had her veil down, and we only spoke a few words. It was the 
next day.” 

“You knew it then ?” 

“Yes, I knew it then; at least I felt very strangely. I must 
have known it then. But I didn’t know then how strong it was 
and how it would last. I thought I could conquer it and crush it 
down ; and I fought hard—you would not blame me if you knew 
how hard I fought—and it was all no use !” 

*“One word, Pembroke, before we go any farther, although I 
hardly think I need say it. My daughter, I presume, knows nothing 
of this ?” 

“Oh no, Sir John. How could she know?” 

“Well, of course, I know you would have said nothing without 
having told me first. I didn’t mean ¢Aat. But might anything in 
your manner have led her to suspect ?” 

“No,” Christmas said, shaking his head, and speaking in a tone 
of the profoundest conviction, “she has not the least suspicion. 
She never had.” 

“Well, I think so too. But how do you know so certainly ?” 

‘Because she has been always so friendly to me. Even yester- 
day,” the young man added, with burning cheeks. 

“T am sure you are right, and that at least is something.” 

“Tt is something,” Christmas said, sadly. “If she ever suspected 
it she would be sorry for me; and she would not be so friendly, 
and I should always feel as if I had been the means of giving her 
pain somehow. Now I shall not have that to think of. Well, Sir 
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John, I feel more like a man, and less like a child or a coward, now 
that I have told you this, and that you know all.” 

«Sit down,” said Challoner, “and let us talk this over a little.” 

They both sat down. Christmas buried his hands in his pockets 
and gazed downwards, his head bent on his breast. 

“Of course this is bad enough,” Sir John began, “but it might 
be worse. Pembroke, you are a very young man, and you'll get 
over it. I know such consolation is not quite in keeping with your 
feelings just now, but you'll live this down, my dear boy. You'll 
get over it.” 

Christmas shook his head. 

“I'll never get over it, Sir John—never. You think people always 
say that? Perhaps they do, but some of them mean it and know 
it. We are a terribly unchanging lot,” he said, with a melancholy 
smile that flickered on his pale face like a weak sunbeam on snow ; 
“my father’s last words were of the woman he—he cared about, 
and I hope mine will be the same.” 

“Well,” Sir John went on, not caring to press that point, “at all 
events we may look at whatever good side there is to the thing. 
Suppose, let us say, that Marie had known of this, and were 
romantic and susceptible—and all that—and that she felt as 
you do ”—— 

“Oh!” Another ejaculation broke from Christmas, and again 
the blood rushed into the face that a moment before had been 
white. The bare thought, the mere suggestion of such a pos- 
sibility sent a wave of passion through him which seemed to surge 
directly up from his heart to his head. 

“TI say suppose that had been so. I talk to you plainly, Pem- 
broke, as to a man of sense and of the world” (Sir John knew that 
even a young lover is flattered by being regarded as a man of sense 
and a man of the world). “Suppose that had been so? What 
would have come of that? I presume that you have been studying 
my daughter’s character. But you hardly know her as well as I 
do. Have you seen that she is ambitious? Most women are, but 
she is especially so. I have not seen in her much of what you 
young people call the capacity for love. She will go into society 
and shine there and be happy. I tell you, Pembroke, I love my 
daughter far more even than fathers generally love their daughters, 
and yet I say, with all my heart, that a young man like you would 
not do well in marrying her. Does this sound harshly? It is the 
truth, my boy. There are women whom mere love will not suffice ; 
and Marie is one of them.” 
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**T suppose so,” Christmas said, blankly; “‘I don’t know much 
about women—I should not have thought it.” 

“Of course you would not have thought it. My dear boy, to you 
a woman is an angel still.” 

Christmas shook his head. 

“Not every woman,” Sir John corrected himself; “but perhaps 
some one particular woman.” 

“T don’t know about angels,” Christmas said. “I never thought 
whether your daughter was an angel or not.” 

“They do in romances—the young men I mean—don’t they ?” 

Christmas winced under this dry, chill analysis, as he might under 
the touch of a cautery. 

“*T only know what I feel,” he said, “and I could not put it into | 
words, Sir John. [I'll put it into acts! I know what your daughter 
seems to me to be.” 

“My dear Pembroke, you may be sure that you could not have 
a higher opinion of Marie than I have; but it is perhaps a 
different sort of opinion—taken from a different point of view. A 
father does not need to think his daughter is perfection in order to 
love her ; but a young man looks at things differently.” 

Christmas made a somewhat impatient gesture, as if in protest. 

“ It’s not that,” he said. “I love Miss Challoner because I can’t 
help it, and it’s my misfortune—that’s all. Ihave to bear the con- 
sequences, and I mean to bear them. But don’t let us try any 
mental analysis, Sir John—I confess I am not equal to that.” With 
all his grateful feeling to Sir John, a strange sort of hostile sensation 
was beginning to grow up in his heart. 

“ Well,” said Challoner, ‘I only meant to show you for your own 
good, Pembroke, how utterly hopeless all this would be.” 

“T know all that. You couldn’t teach me anything about that, 
Sir John—I always knew it.” 

“No, no,” Sir John said, gently. ‘You really do not quite under- 
stand me, Pembroke. I am assuming for the moment that things were 
exactly as you would have them ; that my daughter felt as you do, and 
that I saw my way to give my consent ; I tell you frankly, Pembroke, 
that you would be doing a mad thing, that you would be marrying 
a woman of ambition and spirit too great for such conditions—you 
won’t mind my speaking plainly >—and that before long she would 
regret it; and you. Do you think it strange that I should speak in 
this way of my daughter ?” 

“No,” said Christmas, bluntly, “ for I suppose it is like this you 
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“It is; you are quite right. I wish her to be ambitious. I am 
glad she is now (and he laid some stress on the word mow) on the 
threshold of such a life as suits her. But that doesn’t hinder me 
from being sorry, deeply sorry, for you, my poor boy! I wish you 
had not got this wound in my house. I ought to have known—I 
ought to have foreseen.” 

He laid his hand kindly on poor Christmas’s shoulder. Perhaps 
this lad’s misfortune really did touch him. There was silence for a 
moment. Christmas turned towards the chimney-piece and so con- 
cealed his .face. He was very young, and he was hit very hard. 
He could not have looked in any sympathetic face just then. 

“Well,” said Christmas, after a moment ; “the worst is all out 
now—you don’t blame me ?” 

“TI have so often wished that I had a son,” Sir John answered, 
fervently. “If I had a son, Pembroke, I should like him—under 
such conditions—to have acted as you did.” 

He held out his hand, and Christmas grasped it. The great 
financier could have wished at the moment that his young friend were 
a good deal less strong—for Sir John’s hands were soft and fat, and 
adorned with rings, and Christmas’s emotional gripe was like the clutch 
of Goetz’s iron hand. 

“We'll talk of this again,” Sir John said, bearing the grasp 
without showing sign of pain, but gently withdrawing his hand as 
soon as possible, “and I don’t know whether it may be necessary 
for you to think about leaving England, or doing anything in particular, 
for some months to come at all events ; and perhaps by that time you 
may look at things in a calmer light. I'll explain to you in a day or 
two. You see we must do nothing rashly—we must not call 
people’s attention.” 

“One word,” said Christmas: “Sir John, under any circum- 
stances, she is not to know.” 

Sir John laid his hand gently on Pembroke’s—— 

“Trust all that to me. If you were my own son, your confidence 
could not be more sacred. To-morrow—or next day—I’ll speak to 
you of this again. Now, good bye.” 

Sir John turned towards the window, and when he looked round to 
the hearth again Christmas was gone. 

To do him justice, he was sorry for Christmas, and he was sorry 
for what had happened. But at the present moment his principal 
anxiety was that there should be no going away, and farewells, 
and half-ostentatious renunciations of a career on the part of the 
young man. Some instinct told him that for the present it might 
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be imprudent to have any manner of scenes or explanations. For all 
his praise of his daughter’s ambition and his professed faith in it, he 
dreaded the possible consequences of her regarding’ this handsome, 
chivalrous young man as in any sense a sufferer or martyr. “One 
never can tell,” he said to himself, “which will have the stronger 
fascination for women—success or failure—the man who is up or the 
man who is down.” Also, according to his familiar fashion, he asked 
himself whether it was not possible that Christmas, single-minded as 
he was, might have some lurking motive of his own in making the 
confession he did. Suppose the poor lad had still a faint hope 
of touching Marie’s feelings? Suppose the proposal to banish him- 
self back to Japan were made with a vague idea of that kind? 
“No, he mustn’t go,” Sir John decided. “ That would never do— 
we can think of something better than that.” 

He looked at his watch. It was half-past four o’clock. Ronald 
Vidal was to call at five. He left the library and went to his 
daughter’s room. 

It was a corner room like that which she had at Durewoods, and 
was chosen by her because of the likeness, and it had been fitted up 
at her wish in just the same way. Marie was seated at her writing 
desk when her father came in, and was looking over old letters, un- 
finished sketches, scraps of versemaking begun and put aside, and 
such other litter as people usually look at only in their rather melan- 
choly moods. Sir John thought she was looking pale. She smiled 
very warmly for him, however, and put her papers down. 

“T was looking over scraps of old verses, dear,” she said. “In 
Durewoods, long ago—when I was young, you know—I used to 
fancy myself destined to be a poet. I have been reading some of 
the verses now; they are such dreadful rubbish !” 

“T suppose all young people write verses—it’s the right sort of 
thing to do when one is young. Are you disappointed at not turning 
out a poetess, Marie ?” 

‘Could a poetess get into good society, papa ?—a real poetess, I[ 
mean ; not a lady of fashion who writes verses ?” 

“Why do you ask such a question ?” 

“Mr. Vidal thinks professional poets are only tolerated in society 
—like a sort of Christy’s Minstrels, perhaps. Is that so? J don’t 
know. I sawa poet the other night, and people all seemed very 
attentive to him, and women were fluttering about him. But Mr. 
Vidal says he doesn’t call that sort of thing being actually in 
society.” 

‘Well, Marie?” 
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“Well, dear—that’s all. I only wanted to know. For I should 
not like to have sacrificed my career for the sake of writing poems. 
I shan’t have to earn my bread, you know, papa, and I suppose my 
first duty is to be respectable.” 

Lady Disdain was in one of her cynical moods which were be- 
coming somewhat frequent of late. He did not like her present 
way of putting things. It seemed like a reproach to him, or at least 
a reminder that he was still under some conditions with regard to his 
place in society. 

“I suppose people like us can afford to do as they please, Marie. 
I am rather too busy myself with the realities of life to have time to 
think much about poetry or poets. But I always thought that some 
of our poets were in very good society. By the way, poetry makes 
me think of music, and music of Ronald Vidal. He is coming here 
at five to-day?” 

Marie coloured a little, but only said listlessly, “I suppose 
so.” 

“IT have had a visit already from another young lover—I mean 
from a young lover,” her father said, with an appearance of easy 
sprightliness. ‘ Christmas Pembroke, Marie.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“He came to make me his confidant. Do you remember I 
told you some time ago that I was sure he would keep no secret 
from me ?” 

“You did, dear.” 

“Well, I was right. He came to-day and told me all.” 

“Tt was--as you expected ?” 

This easy question, put in a tone of the quietest interest, appa- 
rently, was to Sir John like the sight of the instrument of torture to 
some prisoner of weak fibre, who knows that if pressed he will 
swallow shame and save himse]f. He was not a man of scruples in 
the beaten ways of the world, but to deceive his daughter by some- 
thing even broader than an equivocation seemed an odious act. 
He did not expect so direct a question ; he had taken it for granted 
that his daughter would assume the purport of Christmas’s confession 
and deceive herself. In the one flash of hesitation it came on him 
oddly and with a painful sense that if he had been bred a gentleman 
like Ronald Vidal he never could have hesitated. But this did not 
now give him pause, and he answered— 

“Yes, Marie; it was as I expected, of course.” 

“Then it is so?” said Lady Disdain. “I should not have thought 
it—but how could any one judge? She seems to me so sharp and 
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vehement—and—I don’t know. I am glad if he is going to be 
happy—I am very, very glad.” 

“There are some difficulties in the way just yet,” Sir John said 
carelessly. ‘ He does not think of marrying at once,—it would be 
out of the question at present. And Marie, my dear—this was only 
told to me—perhaps I ought not to have whispered it even to you— 
and by the way,” he added, with a sickly effort at saving his con- 
science, “you will please to remember, dear, that I have not, in fact, 
told you anything of what he said to me, and of course you won't 
breathe a word of this to any one.” 

“You need hardly caution me, dear,” said Lady Disdain, rising 
grandly ; “I am not likely to speak of Mr. Pembroke’s love-secrets.” 

“You know,” Sir John said confidentially, “one must not mind 
too much what boys of that age may say on such subjects. They 
hardly know their own minds. Our young friend may have changed 
his mind long before anything comes of this.” 

Sir John spoke with two purposes vaguely present to his mind. 
The one was to prepare his daughter for the probability that Christ- 
mas never would marry Miss Jansen; and the other, to satisfy his 
own conscience that he was not doing wrong in treating with in- 
difference an emotion which was possibly only the passing dream of 
a boy. 

“T should think Mr. Pembroke knows his own mind,” Marie said 
carelessly. “She is a very pretty girl, and very clever. I don’t 
think we ought to blame her if she chafes a little against the 
ordinary lot of women. We do play a very poor part in the world, 
I think.” 

“T hope you will play a brilliant part, my dear.” 

“T hope so. One ought to do something.” There was some 
bitterness in her tone. 

“It rests with yourself, Marie, I fancy,” Sir John said quietly. 

“I suppose she will give up declaiming against the world’s laws,” 
Marie said meditatively, and without replying to his words, “when 
she is happy. I suppose she is very fond of him.” 

“Oh, yes—I suppose so.” 

“And he is in love with her! So soon! It seems strange—I 
don’t know why.” 

A servant entered with a card. 

“Vidal is below,” Sir John said. “You will see him, Marie? I 
have to write a letter.” 

There was half a moment of silence—he looked at his daughter. 

“Oh, yes,” Marie said at last, ‘I will see him.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


' “© VATER, LASS UNS ZIEHN.” 


Marte CHALLONER knew perfectly well what Mr. Vidal had come 
for that day, and her father knew that she knew it. Mr. Vidal had 
been thrown so much with her of late, and evidently by her father’s 
desire, that she had gradually grown to accept his attentions as a 
matter of course. When on a visit lately with two of Mr. Vidal’s 
aunts, she had heard hints plain enough on the subject of his admira- 
tion for her. Still, she seemed always to shrink from contemplating 
the possible result of all this, and drew back even from asking herself 
what answer she ought to make in the probable, or indeed almost 
certain, event of his asking her to marry him. She had put the 
thought away as a nervous man, unused to speech-making, still puts 
off collecting his thoughts, and persuades himself that the chairman 
of the public dinner will not, after all, call upon him to respond to 
any toast. Now the moment had come, and it was too late to think 
of collecting thoughts or making up mind. The response had to be 
given at once. 

Sir John Challoner looked after her as she entered the drawing- 
room, and then he went to his library. He found himself unusually 
nervous, and he felt a little irritated for the moment with the provi- 
dential arrangement which had made lads and lasses, and imposed 
upon fathers in his position the responsibility of seeing that their 
daughters married the right man. In financial affairs he was strong, 
cool, and fearless—his enemies sometimes said unscrupulous ; but he 
was flurried now in his own house, and a little abashed in the 
presence of his own daughter. He seemed to have lost his courage. 
He could not understand why he felt so humbled and hurt because 
he had had to deceive his daughter a little, and in a matter which 
probably would have been to her almost unimportant. Nobody 
could say in any case that he had not acted properly and for her 
geod. What would be the use of wounding her sensibility by 
allowing her to know that this poor boy was in love with her? 
Besides, he, Sir John, was solemnly bound not to reveal Pembroke’s 
secret. To be sure, he had implied that Pembroke had a secret of a 
very different kind, and that certainly was going rather far. Still, it 
was only a precaution of reasonable prudence under the circum- 
stances, and women have always to be managed more or less by 
stratagem. ‘Good heavens!” Sir John peremptorily asked of his 
unsatisfied conscience, “ who ever dreams of telling all the truth to 
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women ?” But, again, not telling all the truth is one thing; telling 
something which is not the truth is another. And deceiving one’s 
daughter, who looks up to him as a guide and a light, and Marie, 
who was so transparently truthful herself, and who seemed to be 
instinct from her very birth with that principle of honour which is so 
rare among women! In short, Sir John felt that the subject had 
better not be thought over too much. He put it away from him 
with a resolute effort to lay the whole blame of the transaction on 
Providence, which had not created him with a clear, uncompromising 
soul and conscience like that of Pembroke’s father, or at least set 
him from his birth with men of the class of Ronald Vidal, who must 
always speak the truth as a necessary condition of their education. 

He was waiting in momentary expectation of Vidal’s coming to 
him. He knew that Vidal would come to him the moment his 
interview with Marie was over, and he knew that whatever were the 
result Marie would be sure to disappear to her room and not be seen 
for some time. Sir John, usually so composed in all his ways, was 
almost palpitating with uneasy eagerness while that interview was 
going on. The evening was grey and unusually dark, and lights had 
not yet been brought. Sir John paced up and down the room, and 
lost himself in vague excitement and expectation. His thoughts 
wandered back and back. Suddenly he started—it seemed to him 
as if he heard the wail of an infant. In a moment he returned to 
himself, and knew that it was but some sound on the road outside, 
but he knew too why his imagination had deceived him. He had 
never walked up and down in a library alone and in such anxiety of 
expectation since the evening when Marie was born. ‘That was the 
infant’s cry which now rose up out of the past and reached his ears. 

He rang for lights, and almost at the same moment with the 
servant Ronald Vidal entered. He was coming hastily towards Sir 
John when he saw the servant at the lamps, and he stopped short, 
took a book from a shelf, and appeared to be engaged in looking for 
some passage in it. Challoner noticed that Vidal’s hands were 
trembling, and this alarmed him. Could Marie have refused him ? 

The servant left the room. 

“Well?” Challoner asked eagerly. 

“Well!” replied Vidal, coming over to the hearth and standing 
just where Pembroke had stood, with one foot on the fender, while 
he pulled at the ends of his moustache and made them join on his 
chin—“ I believe it és well, Challoner—but I hardly know.” 

“You hardly know? Did you ask her?” 

“*Oh, yes, I asked her.” 
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“ And what did she say ?” 

“Well, she didn’t say no.” 

“‘ Did she imply yes ?” 

“She did—I think so—in a sort of way.” 

“‘What a bold suitor!” Sir John said with a smile, feeling now 
sufficiently reassured as to the result of the interview, “ who goes 
to propose to a lady and comes away without being quite certain 
whether she has said she will or she will not !” 

“But that’s just it. Your daughter wouldn’t say anything for 
certain. She is to tell me more distinctly in a day or two.” 

“Meanwhile you are bidden to hope?” Sir John said, smiling, 
and thinking within himself what idiots even clever young men of 
the world were where women were concerned. 

“I suppose so,” Vidal said, simply; ‘she was very frank—and 
awfully collected, Challoner ; a deuced deal more than I was, I can 
tell you. She said she hadn’t the least objection to me, rather 
liked me in fact—quite friendly and encouraging. She said there 
wasn’t any reason why she should refuse me, but she would just 
think it over. I suppose it’s all right, Challoner—you ought to 
know—I never did that sort of thing before.” 

“ Of course it’s all right,” Sir John said, almost angrily. “What 
I don’t understand, Vidal, is what else you would have, or why you 
should think it is not all right.” 

“T don’t know exactly, but the whole affair seemed so unlike what 
one expected, don’t you know? I expected something awfully 
emotional ; wasn’t it natural that I should? I can tell you / was 
emotional enough.” 

“Can you remember anything you said?” Sir John asked rather 
amused. 

“Not a word. I tried to be very eloquent and touching, but I 
broke down. Miss Challoner was so awfully composed—and she 
wouldn’t help me out one bit! I am sure girls in general are not 
lke that.” 

““My daughter hasn’t been brought up like girls in general, 
Vidal.” 

“No, by Jove,” exclaimed Vidal with something like enthusiasm 
in his tone—“‘ if she had—if she were one bit like girls in general I 
shouldn’t have been as much embarrassed as I was ; but I am down- 
right in love with her, and I only wish I could think, Challoner, 
that she was in love with me.” 

“Girls don’t like to show their feelings too readily.” 

“Tt isn’t that: I wish it were. I know a little more than that, 
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Challoner. ‘There wasn’t a gleam of emotion about her. She is 
not in love with me, Challoner.” 

“ All that will come in time—at all events she’s not in love with 
anybody else.” 

“No; there’s something in that. Then you think it’s all 
right ?” 

“Certainly. If Marie meant to refuse you she would have done 
so at once.” 

“TI hope, you know, that she isn’t merely taking me to please her 
father? We mustn’t allow her to do that, Challoner.” 

“You are a more sentimental lover than I ever thought you were 
likely to be,” Sir John said, smiling. 

“Am not I?” Vidalasked simply. “ Yes; you have no idea how 
queerly I feel about the whole affair. I never felt like this before 
—and I didn’t think it was in me ; I have done a great deal to try 
and please her, Challoner—you know. -I haven’t a share of any kind 
in any theatre ; and I’ve given up—everything in fact. I do hope she 
will come to like me a little, Challoner.” 

**T think I can answer for her; but if you like I’Jl ask her my- 
self.” 

‘**T wish you would—lI really wish you would, Challoner. I can’t 
bear the idea of our forcing her into anything. I sometimes think 
we seem like a pair of conspirators.” 

“We are only conspiring to make her happy if we are con- 
spirators.” 

“T would rather make myself unhappy than her—I would a 
thousand times,” the perplexed Vidal exclaimed with energy. 

Sir John got rid of the young lover as quickly as he could, think- 
ing that he had had rather more of love’s raptures than he was quite 
able to relish for one day. Ronald Vidal’s account of his daughter’s 
composure and self-command pleased him greatly. He was very 
glad to find that she was not one of your emotional people, and he 
felt satisfied that she would make all the better wife for not being 
sentimental on such an occasion. When Vidal had fairly gone, Sir 
John sent for his daughter. He had now nearly shaken off the un- 
comfortable impression produced upon him by the pious fraud in 
which he had thought it prudent to indulge. The first novelty was 
over. 

“Vidal has gone, Marie,” he said, as his daughter entered the 
library. 

“Yes ; I supposed that he had gone, dear, when you sent for me.” 

Sir John took his daughter’s hand and drew her towards him— 
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“Am I to congratulate Ronald Vidal?” he asked in a low tone. 
“Your answer, as he described it to me, did not leave him quite 
certain—and of course he is very anxious, poor fellow.” 

“Ts he very anxious? I am sorry.” 

“ But I may congratulate him, Marie, surely ?” 

“Oh yes, dear—if that is the right sort of thing todo. But don’t 
you think I ought to be congratulated rather than he ?” 

“* Why so, Marie ?” 

“‘T am attaining the height of my ambition, papa—I am going to 
be a great lady in society. I am going to be wedded to an Earlie’s 
son, like the girl in the ballad. What could be a greater occasion 
for congratulation? But I don’t see why he should be congratu- 
lated.” 

** Not for getting such a wife, Marie?’ And Sir John gently put 
his arm round his daughter, and turned her towards the mirror. She 
looked at herself very composedly. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I forgot all about that. He is really very kind 
and complimentary—in the most practical sort of way too. I sup- 
pose he does see something attractive in me. If I were a man I am 
sure that is not the sort of woman I should admire.” 

‘What sort of woman, then, might you admire, dear ?” 

“Something Jefite and sweet and gracious ; full of affection and 
tenderness—all that sort of thing. There are so many charming 
girls I have seen who would just suit Mr. Vidal.” 

“ He doesn’t think so. His ideal wife is one of whom he can be 
proud, and whom every one will admire, and who will make a 
brilliant figure in society.” 

“ Having been specially trained for that purpose, regardless of 
expense, in the fashionable circles of Durewoods,” Marie said gravely. 
‘“* Well, the greater my deficiencies the greater his generosity, papa.” 

“ He is really very ardent and sincere in his love for you, Marie.” 

“Is he? Iam very sorry.” 

“Sorry, my dear ?” 

“Yes. I am not worth all that warm and strong feeling. It is 
thrown away on me.” 

“But you do feel some attachment—some liking for him, 
Marie ?” 

“Oh yes, dear—I think so.” 

“Remember, Marie, there is not the slightest constraint or pres- 
sure upon you. I have not even used a word of persuasion ; and 
your promise is not yet given. You must not marry Ronald Vidal 
if you don’t like it.” 
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‘‘] will marry him, papa, if he wishes it. There isn’t any reason 
why I should not. It will please him and I know it will please you 
—and why should I not do what you both would wish ?” 

“T wish you would tell me exactly, Marie, how you feel about 
this proposal.” 

“ Dear, I don’t feel anything. That is what surprises me. I have 
no emotion at all. I don’t care to be married particularly—I would 
rather remain as I am a great deal; but I suppose I should have 
to marry somebody at some time, and I like Mr. Vidal very well, 
and no one could possibly be more kind and considerate.” 

* You have no stronger feeling of any kind—either way ?” 

** None, dear: my mind is a blank—except for what I have told 
you.” 

“‘T am sure you will be very happy, Marie, and that you will have 
a good and a clever husband.” 

“Oh, yes, I am sure.” 

She seemed almost absolutely indifferent to the whole subject. 
Sir John was much puzzled. 

** You seem unhappy, Marie.” 

“T am not so, dear, indeed. I am quite happy—I think.” 

“ Not disappointed ?” 

** With what, papa?” 

“Well, with your prospects, so far.” 

““No, I think not. Things are always different in reality, I sup- 
pose, from what people expect. Life looks a little more prosaic as 
we get to know it. I used to think of something more romantic and 
full of colour, and really I don’t know what. I think I am a little 
disappointed in myself, perhaps. I used to think I had an emotional 
sort of nature, and I find that I have not—that is all.” 

“ The better for you, dear child, in actual life. One cannot be too 
strong.” 

“T suppose so. It all seems so strange ; I seem so unconcerned. 
This won’t be very soon, papa?” 

“This what, dear?” 

“ This marriage.” 

“Not if you don’t wish it. Ronald, of course, will have arrange- 
ments to make. I have a great idea, Marie, for the meantime. How 
should you like to see America ?” 

“America? The United States?” 

““Yes. I have a good deal to do with several projects in different 
parts of the States ; and people on both sides have been urging me 
to go over and see things for myself. I have all but made up my 
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mind to go; and if you would like to come with me, I will make up 
my mind at once.” 

Marie’s eyes flashed, and her whole face brightened with delight at 
the prospect. 

“T should love to go! I should love to go! There is nothing in 
the world I should like so well—to travel in America! Should we 
go far?” 

‘* All the way across, dear—to San Francisco and the Pacific.” 

“And see the Golden Gate!” The words sprang from her lips 
involuntarily. With them too came an unbidden memory—a picture 
in the mind. In one moment she was standing on the height at 
Durewoods and looking over the bay, with its islands, and listening 
to Christmas Pembroke as he told of San Francisco and the Golden 
Gate. The time seemed so far off, and so childlike somehow in 
its poetic happiness, that its memory filled her with sweet pathetic 
feeling, and tears started, she did not know why, into her eyes. She 
turned her head away. 

“ Ronald can’t very well come,” Sir John said meditatively ; “ but 
we cannot help that.” 

“We shall be all the happier to ourselves,” Marie said eagerly, and 
without stopping to think ; “it will be delightful, papa—you and I 
alone—like the old times ! ” 

And now, as she looked up, her father could not but see that there 
were tears in her eyes. He was touched by her affection for him— 
surprised, perhaps, that there should be such emotion in one who 
seemed lately so cold; and he felt proud of it.. He kissed her 
tenderly. 

“ Well, my, love” (even to her, Sir John hardly ever used the word 
“love”), “you and I are very old friends and fellow-ramblers, and 
Ronald and you will have plenty of time to travel together. He 
won't grudge me this last holiday with you. Then that is settled, 
dear ; and we will go as soon as ever you are ready.” 

“T am overjoyed at the idea. How long shall we be away?” 

** Let me see—it is a large place, and we shall have much to look 
at. Four or five months, perhaps.” 

“‘ That will be delightful.” And she went into all the details of the 
proposed trip with an eagerness which amazed and perplexed her 
father. She was all aglow with delighted expectation at the prospect 
of a trip to America, and she had hardly exhibited even a languid 
interest in her engagement to be married. 

“Then you won’t keep this poor fellow long in suspense, Marie?” 
Sir John said, as he was leaving her. 
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“*What poor fellow, dear ?” 

“ Ronald Vidal. You will give him his answer soon?” 

“Oh yes, dear ; whenever you like. You may give it for me—that 
will be best, perhaps—to-day if you wish.” 

“T don’t suppose he would like that quite so well, Marie,” her 
father said with a smile. ‘‘I should think he would prefer to have 
his answer from your own lips.” 

‘Very well, dear. ‘To-morrow, or whenever you and he wish.” 

“You have always been the best and dearest of daughters,” Sir 
John said, drawing her towards him and kissing her with an affec- 
tionate enthusiasm sucn as he did not often show even to her. 
“You cannot but make a good wife, my love, who have been such a 
daughter.” 

But she did not show any emotion in return, and her father found 
that her lips were cold. 

He was a little sorry for that, but he had never supposed that she 
greatly loved Ronald Vidal, and therefore he did not expect from her 
any positive delight in the prospect of marriage. But he was as pro- 
foundly convinced as the most conscientious and disinterested father 
could be that he was securing his daughter’s happiness while advanc- 
ing his own ambition and hers. “The Honourable Mrs. Ronald 
Vidal,” he said to himself over and over again after he had left her. 
‘Then at last he should see himself actually connected with the British 
aristocracy. Ronald Vidal had told him again and again, with the 
odd frankness which was part of his nature, that his people wanted 
him to marry a girl with money, and thought he ought to do so, but 
were terribly afraid of his either taking up with some unpresentable 
woman from Manchester or getting mixed up with actresses ; and 
that they welcomed with delight the prospect of his getting such a 
wife as Miss Challoner. All his people, he said, thought her “ per- 
fectly splendid,” and the moment the thing was settled there was no 
limit to be put to the cordiality with which they would take her up. 

The American journey had been a flash of inspiration to Sir 
John just now. For some time it had seemed clear that he must go 
out and have a look at things in the States. At first, his idea was 
that Ronald and he would go together. Then Ronald took up with 
a Parliamentary career to please Marie and make her proud of her 
future husband, and of course he must stick to his work. Sir John 
himself had never gone in for politics, and was therefore by no 
means tied to the House. Then Sir John thought that he would go 
alone after the marriage of his daughter. But now this unlucky 
affair of young Pembroke’s made it absolutely necessary that Marie 
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should be taken out of the way for the present, or else Christmas 
would suddenly go, and there would be a parting and questions, and 
all that kind of thing; and Sir John held that women like Kings 
according to the Scottish saying were “Kittle cattle to shoe be- 
hind ”—there was no telling how they might bear with the operation 
which one considered the most needful for them. So while he was 
actually talking with his daughter the idea of going to America at 
once, and taking her with him, flashed into his mind and proved 
itself a success, 

“Then, Marie,” he said, as she was leaving him, “‘you get your- 
self ready as quickly as you can and we'll have such an exploring of 
the New World as Christopher Columbus never had.” 

““O Vater, lass uns sichn!’ Marie answered in the words of 
Mignon, and she went to her room murmuring to herself the 
sweet melancholy phrases of that ineffable outburst of vague longing. 
“‘Let us go; oh, father, let us go. There, far away—lies our 


2 


path ! 
Marie seemed to have hardly any feeling left within her but a 


longing for the American journey. She burned with anxiety to be 
going away, away, far away out of London and her present surround- 
ings. She would not have cared so much for travel, no matter how far, 
on the European Continent. That would be too much like the usual 
kind of thing ; and people they knew in London might meet them 
there. But when once the Atlantic interposed to divide them from all 
old associations, then she thought she could begin to enjoy travelling, 
and the free air would bring healing on its wings, Healing from 
what? She did not ask herself the question. 

She only knew that she would enjoy the change and the travel 
and the freedom, and that four or five months of respite seemed now 
like a happy eternity—at least like a time into which every possible 
hope and joy ought to be crammed, and to the end of which one 
must not think of looking. Perhaps the end would never come! 
Anyhow, it seemed to her now that without that free holiday on 
the other side of the Atlantic she must stifle, as if for want of air. 

She did not dislike Ronald Vidal. On the contrary, she liked 
him much better than she did most other people. She had no 
particular dislike to the prospect of being married. That was a 
thing which must come some time, and it might as well be soon as 
later. She was absolutely unconscious as yet that there was any 
feeling in her heart which ought to prevent her from accepting 
Vidal’s proposal. For a long time, indeed, she had looked forward 
to that proposal as certain to come. Her father had in a quiet, 
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vague way taught her, almost by imperceptible degrees, to look to 
Mr. Vidal as the husband she ought to have. A kind of net had 
gradually seemed to close around her, and she had imperceptibly 
seemed to part with even the power to wish to be free. There was 
no one else she would have cared to marry or thought of marrying. 
Yet with all this kind of negative content her heart seemed stifling 
as she thought of her coming life. The very absence of emotion 
was terrible. The future looked so blank—it showed in anticipation 
like a life without air. All the romantic dreams of her girlhood had 
come to this reality! “I have no love in me,” Lady Disdain said 
sorrowfully to her own heart, “I cannot feel as other women seem. 
to feel. I suppose I was born without any nature like that. I may 
as well marry Aim—he is very good and clever; and I suppose he 
likes me better than any other woman.” 

Thus she reasoned with herself as she sat in her own room alone. 
She thought of Christmas Pembroke and Sybil Jansen ; and she 
envied those who could love and who were loved, and thought of 
her own loneliness, and at last, in the grey of the twilight, she burst 
into tears. 


(To be continued.) 


VoL, XIV., N.S. 1875. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES IN 
INDIA. 


BY HORACE ST. JOHN, AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA,” “THE HISTORY OF THE 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO,” &c. 


(2-MHE visit of the Prince of Wales to India will be the 
2" most significant event in Eastern history since the 
final deposition of the Mogul. That gave Queen 
Victoria an imperial diadem ; this gives her heir a view 
of the vast dominion which, under totally new aspects, he is to 





tule. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine the sensations with which a 


young man, full of intelligence, largely cultured, and born to govern, 
will see, for the first time, the panorama, or diorama, of the British- 
Indian Empire—for a diorama it is—of barbaric palaces seen through 
vistas of modern architecture; imperial tombs through enormous 
railway stations ; a new substituted for an old splendour, both still 
in existence, but the one fading far away behind the other, in a 
realm, at once, of obsoletisms and novelties. He has himself 
described this as “the dream of his life.” 

The India he will survey, though crowded with monuments 
almost as a churchyard with tombs, is, upon the whole, a region 
of fresh growth, a transformation of the past. It is unique among 
all the territories of Asia. Ours is the only branch of any Western 
race that has established itself upon an Eastern continent. The 
Dutch have their Javan, and the Spaniards their Philippine settle- 
ments ; but they are encamped, and not naturalised communities. 
The Prince will enter a country where English men and women are 
at home; whence the former traditions of plunder and patronage 
under a monopolising Company have disappeared; where the 
Pagoda Tree, which gave so many yellow-skinned and choleric 
uncles to romance and drama, no longer stands to be stripped by 
insatiable adventurers. 

It is true that many bitter reminiscences still cling to the chro- 
nicles of our conquest and administration, but these—even those of 
the Mutiny—have been softened, if not obliterated ; the warriors of 
Rohilcund, whose spears once defied us from their hills, now-ride in 
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our ranks; the Mahratta, whose camp-fires once flamed in the 
gardens round Madras, is our ally; the Rajpoot is our friend, and 
the Sikh our subject. The son of Victoria, indeed, may expect 
tumultuous acclamations in every city; gorgeous gifts and kingly 
receptions at every Court ; durbars, at which princes may be counted 
by the hundred; martial displays on plains pavilioned with gold 
and crimson ; hospitalities worthy of the monarchs whom the earlier 
travellers beheld with fear and wonder. 

Yet, across this picture of Orientalism, rich as the sun in the 
heavens and all the opulence of the earth can make it, extend 
broad and distinct lines of something wholly different, and it would 
be a pity were the Prince of Wales, surrounded by an official 
retinue, and allowed only a glimpse of India as it is, to be hurried 
through a mere pageant of Asiatic state or a crush of official fes- 
tivities. A marvellous change is working itself out—all prejudices 
and customs notwithstanding—in the India of to-day, and science, for 
once, is taking precedence of religion. The East is beginning to 
estimate its material acquisitions from the West. The West acknow- 
ledged, if it did not pay, a similar debt long centuries ago. The 
dusky millions gathered beneath our sway have lost all admiration 
for Ellora and Elephanta, the mosques and minars of Agra, the 
giant tombs of Delhi, built by men who “ designed like Titans and 
wrought like jewellers”; and stand by, almost humbly, while the 
ocean steamers of Europe come and go, steam-trains wind along 
their shallow rivers, railroads leave the ancient highways deserted, 
and a thousand innovations, spreading unwonted forms and colours 
over the land, complete the triumphs which were commenced by 
arms. The superior classes, indeed, go beyond an appreciation in 
this progress: they claim a partnership in it; they even assert a 
common origin with its authors. A Bombay gentleman of profound 
scholarship, Djanjibha Framji, has published a treatise upholding 
this idea, and the ingenuities of his argument are surprising. Thus, 
the Heir-Apparent will be among the descendants of an antique 
and illustrious race, many of whom, at all events, pretend to a kind 
of kinsmanship with the ancestors of his family. 

But a link between the East and West, stronger by far, and in- 
finitely more tangible, is that created by the iron line, which, meeting 
the flow of the Ganges and intersecting the Seven Rivers, is sought 
at once by the trader and the pilgrim, the white man and the brown. 

Here is the India of the Victorian epoch. He who would see any 
other must still consult the records of a passed-away time, when 
Allahabad and Benares were the centres of manners savage, though 
yy2 
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splendid, and capitals of two hostile superstitions. Conceive 2 
luggage-train bringing down to the ports of John Company, as 
cargoes for the broad-hulled Indiamen of a hundred and fifty years 
ago, the products of Thibet and Kabul ! 

The historic ideal is reversed. To the native mind this must 
appear as more of a dream than, to the European, was the relation 
of Marco Polo. The “Indians of India” know perfectly well that 
the Golden Throne of Delhi and the Koh-i-nor rank among the 
spoils of the East at Windsor Castle; but they think of this as did 
the contemporaries of Warren Hastings of his confiscatory ambition ; 
as did the subjects of the later Moguls of their spoliatory exactions. 
All that was superb in their history appears to be vanishing, to make 
room for the inventions of their nineteenth-century masters. Of the 
mighty Mahmud, of Akbar, of the Persian, only relics remain; the 
terrors of the yellow-spotted Brahminical brow in one province, and 
the sabre of the transplanted Arab in another, have paled out of 
sight; the Mohammedan no longer converts ut the point of the 
sword, and the horrible Hindu mythology offers no more a choice 
between perdition and the funeral pyre. In a word, all things have 
assumed curious shapes. The royal descendant of a cowherd com- 
mits his throne to the championship of—I speak with the utmost 
respect for the learned and laurelled serjeant—an Old Bailey 
lawyer: pic-nics are enjoyed in the marble courts of that Indian 
Alhambra, the China Tomb at Agra; the Mohammedans, once the 
imperial lords of the land, have dwindled down to a minority of 
sixteen millions ; the Chinese, to whom the region was, for ages, one 
of mystery and awe, are settling by thousands along its coasts ; the 
proscribed Parsees are returning, and are the gentlemen of India ; 
and a Eurasian population has sprung up, wrongly described in 
our popular books as half-caste. The Eurasian has no tinge of 
Asiatic blood. Moreover, there is no such being as a half-caste. 
A man or woman losing one particle of caste loses it utterly and 
for ever. No human power can restore—no human purification 
redeem it. The view so picturesquely suggested by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins in his “ Moonstone” is a perfect interpretation of the 
Brahminical doctrine in this matter, A man of caste cannot so 
much as cross the sea without sacrificing his sacred rank beyond 
all hope of recovering it. But that phantasm will not present itself 
to the Prince of Wales as it did to the stranger a century since. 
Even the immutability of the East, paradox though it may seem, is to 
be outgrown by time, conquered by influence. 

And all this has been going on while erudite Englishmen, 
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fancying that the West has, in the East, nothing to do but learn, have 
studied Sanscrit, instead of undertaking to teach, as though India 
had no horizon, only a background. ‘The antiquarian, in fact, has 
little to do there, unless among the tombs of Bhilsa and the nebulous 
mass of Himalayan literature that reveals no more than a dreary record 
of myths; at any rate far less than such reformers as those who 
abolished the cremation of living women, infanticide as a popular 
custom, and the strangling of travellers on the high road as a pro- 
fession. The historic idolatry, indeed, lives nominally in congre- 
gations of priests, sham pilgrimages, and unreverenced processions ; 
although it might be dangerous to infer, from all this, that Chris- 
tianity has struck root very deeply. It is more difficult to convert 
a nation of atheists than one of bigots; and the Indian race, from 
the half-alien Sikh to the equally alien Guebre, is essentially irre- 
ligious. As for the Hindoos, they have, beyond their dark and 
sullen temples, shrines with few worshippers, and, except at festival 
seasons, only a pallid blazon left to dazzle the traveller’s eyes. The 
Car of Juggernaut, the Gates of Somnath, the Fair of Hurdwar, are 
no more than traditions now. European ideas are flowing so rapidly 
among the people that the time-honoured foundations are swiftly 
giving way. There are not merely English papers at Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Madras, Agra, and Lahore, but native journals also from Cape 
Comorin to Kashmir. In the native colleges, moreover, native pro- 
fessors hold forth on astronomy, algebra, anatomy, grammar, meta- 
physics, and psychology, in a way that would make a lecturer at 
Leyden gasp. 

Thus while they emulate the English standard intellectually, the 
English standard socially is among them admired by being imitated. 
It may be an amusing, yet it is a significant circumstance, to observe 
that Sorabdj, “ Esq.,” gives £6,000 for the erection of an Academy; 
that Prema Chandra, “ Esq.,” volunteers £20,000 to establish a Free 
Library ; and that Mohammed Habib, “ Esq.,” subscribes £25,000 
towards an educational foundation. It is not long since these affixes 
were held in total contempt. Exhibitions, too, have found en- 
couragement among the devotees of Ram and Khrisna: one of steam- 
engines at Alipur, and one of apparatus for girls’ schools among 
the northern hills. 

Nevertheless, none can look upon this vast dominion, with its many 
altered aspects, without perceiving still, mingling with all, an infini- 
tude of the past. All modern signs and wonders notwithstanding, 
no rejuvenescence can ever make it new. Less Oriental it will be- 
come as Western manners take possession of one city after another ; 
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but no number of boar and tiger hunts, carried on by European 
sportsmen, can convert a jungle into anything else; no frivolous 
“tiffin” can vulgarise the ethereal beauty of Akbar’s Tomb, the 
Taj Mahul, or the Khootub Minar. These are its monuments, and 
these, when everything else has been seen, the visitor must see. They 
are as the Pyramids to Egypt, as is the Louvre to Paris, or West- 
minster Abbey to London. Elsewhere the picture imagined by 
Macaulay as among the visions of Burke may glow before the eye, 
but no traveller can come and go without dreaming awhile amongst 
those paradises of marble and mosaic, whiteness and colour, which 
adorn the north-west, and which must for ever act like spells upon 
the mind, even though a quadrille party be trampling the snowy 
floors of the Mausoleum of Noor Mahul. 

The Prince has seen much, but nothing like this ; it has no parallel, 
and is not less impossible to equal than to transcend. Yet how, 
with two months only to bestow, shall one in his position be enabled 
to comprehend even the surface of a world so varied and wide, made 
up of such innumerable elements, enriched by uncounted ages of 
history and revolutions from unrecorded dates? There must be 
ceremonies, banquets, balls, pompous receptions, exchanges of com- 
pliments and presents, with a paraphernalia of state whereof the 
movement is necessarily slow ; there must be hours for resting and 
breathing : since the Heir-Apparent cannot be whirled about like a 
Cook’s excursionist, who would not care about knowing the difference 
between a Jemahdar and a Zemindar, provided that he could cut off, 
for his cockney gratification, a finger’s length from some dainty fret- 
work, dearer than diamonds or gold, at Delhi. 

Still, it is probable that if his cicerones, men whose knowledge ex- 
tends beyond the Courts of the Princes and the trophies of conquest, 
really intend that he shall fairly see India as it is, his own knowledge 
and judgment will enable him to bring home a set of generally faith- 
ful, and certainly most interesting, reminiscences of the splendid 
country which, after being fought for by nearly every conquering 
race of the East and West from immemorial time, is now a province 
—a mighty one, but a province notwithstanding—of the British 
Empire. 











A GLANCE AT THE GERMAN 
STAGE. 


BY H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 


~N Germany there is the Royal Theatre (Hoftheater ), and the 
Theatre licensed to private speculators. In some important 
cities—including Hamburg, Cologne, Leipzig, and Frankfort, 

WYote, Which are not Royal Residences—there is no Court 
Theatre. The oftheater is subsidised from the Royal, or State 
purse ; it is presided over by an Jufendant; it has a Dramaturg, or 
critical councillor ; it has a Regie, or stage and acting managership.; 
it gives life appointments to artists, and ensures them pensions when 
they retire from the stage. The German Hoftheater deserves, in the 
main, the credit of working in the interests of art. The Jntendants 
are, generally, men of culture, zealously anxious for the worthy re- 
presentation of good plays ; careful to present, with the best available 
cast, the highest standard and classical pieces. The performances 
are constantly changed. The theatre is never occupied for hundreds 
of nights by a popular drama, and the interest of playgoers is 
kept alive by frequent change of pieces. Considerations of 
profit and loss play but a subordinate part in the thoughts of 
an Jntendant. 

Hoftheaters are numerous; the number of trained artists is very 
large; and the influence of the Court patronage system is held 
throughout Germany to be beneficial. On the other hand, Herr 
Eduard Devrient declares that the private enterprise theatres have 
tended to degrade the dramatic art, to lower the position and the tone 
of actors and actresses, and to debase the public taste ; because, being 
based solely upon the desire for profit, and caring only for vulgar 
popularity, the system educates and ennobles neither audience nor 
artists. Still there are honourable exceptions, and Herr Devrient 
praises warmly the management of the Mainz private theatre. 

The actor Ringelhardt, when director of the Séadt-theater in 
Leipzig, was reproached with his neglect of the classical drama. He 
consented to produce Schiller’s “ Bride of Messina.” Going into the 
treasury after the performance he found the receipts unsatisfactory, 
whereupon he remarked: “There’s your fine Mr. Schiller! And 
that Goethe is just such another pig-dog! (Schweinehund). To- 
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morrow I'll give the /ux.” And he returned to Nestroy’s Vienna 
comic drama, Einen Fux will er sich machen, and to his old strictly 
non-classical repertory. 

The Royal have—as our own patent theatres had—a monopoly of 
the classical drama; so that a star who plays on unprivileged 
boards, as did Seydelmann, Emil Devrient, and Hendrichs, is com- 
pelled to restrict himself to works of a lower class. 

The most successful of German private managers was Karl, 
whose name is so closely associated with the well-known Zheater 
an der Wien. The man was a character ; despotic, enterprising, and 
sagacious in pandering to his local public. His great success 
was achieved through the co-operation, as actor and dramatist, 
of Nestroy. This admirable comedian was originally a jurist. 
He then became an opera-singer, and sang Sarastro in the Royal 
Opera-house. In 1831 the shrewd Karl detected Nestroy’s talent 
as a low comedian, and brought him forward in his own pecu- 
liar line. Nestroy wrote, or “adapted,” some fifty-four pieces for 
the theatrical Nabob, and Karl’s theatres—for he had three in Vienna 
—were successful mainly in consequence of the continued popularity 
of Nestroy and his plays. Nestroy was tall and thin. In humour 
he was inferior to his predecessor Scholz, the last //answurst of the 
stage ; but the keenness of his dry sarcastic wit, the energy of his 
highly-charged caricature, distinguished Nestroy amongst low- 
comedians. Karl died in 1854, and left a fortune of two millions of 
gulden, which he bequeathed to his illegitimate children and their 
mothers, and the money is supposed to have been dispersed in a 
very few years. The fact that he amassed this large fortune is the 
notable circumstance in connection with his iong management. His 
success was great ; but in the history of high dramatic art in Ger- 
many his name holds no place. 

Seydelmann ranks perhaps as the first of modern German actors. 
Among English actors I should compare him with George 
Frederick Cooke, of whom Charles Lamb says, speaking of his 
Richard III. : “Nothing but his crimes, his actions, are visible ; 
they are prominent and staring; the murderer stands out; but 
where is the lofty genius, the man of vast capacity—the profound, 
the witty, the accomplished Richard?” Describing Seydelmann’s 
Shylock, Eduard Devrient says, the actor neglected all the traits of 
the humble and oppressed Jew; he acted like a despot in Venice, 
bent upon punishing Christian presumption: the soliloquy, spoken 
as Antonio enters, was an explosion of rage directed to the audience. 
He seemed a furious man who would fly at the throat of Antonio. 
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In the trial scene Seydelmann raged about like a wild beast, domi- 
nated the whole stage, and caused Doge and Senate to appear as 
persons who were there only because he was pleased to tolerate 
their presence. 

Seydelmann, on the stage, thought chiefly of himself—of the effect 
which he could produce, of the applause he could evoke. He would 
sacrifice his part and his author to some startling reading, to some 
surprising point. On the other hand he was wholly original; he 
followed no actor ; he was full of fire and force ; and his own strong, 
clear will shone through all his performances. When he is compared, 
as he often is, with his great rival Ludwig Devrient, you always find 
Devrient’s performance spoken of as a whole, while Seydelmann is 
remembered for his points. Devrient sank his personality in modest 
devotion to his art ; Seydelmann asserted himself through and above 
his art. He was an intense and most moving actor, of strong points 
and of electric effects. He excited his audiences to enthusiasm ; and 
he was more popular than any other German actor before or after 
him. He disliked playing with great or even good actors; and he 
would conceal his most startling points at rehearsals in order to 
prevent his fellow artists from divining the effects he intended. He 
was a great, a powerful, a moving, an original performer; but was 
selfseeking and vain. He was the first and the greatest of the 
matadors or star actors in Germany. 

Seydelmann, according to Immermann, owed little to natural 
advantages. His figure was not imposing; his voice was not fine, 
and so much the more wonderful was the effect he produced by the 
force of his individuality and the terrible energy of his genius. His 
“business” was singularly full of invention and resource, and his pathos 
was profound as his passion was terrific. He is particularly censured 
by critics for outraging Goethe’s intention in Mephistopheles; a 
violation introduced consciously for the sake of originality-—and 
effect. His list of parts is a long one, and includes many characters 
which belong to the domestic and realistic drama. The last two 
parts which he undertook were Iago and Richard III. ; but he only 
lived to play Iago. He died in harness in 1843. 

Seydelmann was not a happy man. Restless, vain, domineering, 
ambitious, he found men and things too much opposed to him. He 
had no peace in peace; no comfort in comfort. Dying, he mourned 
what he conceived to be a wasted life. Yet Seydelmann had found 
his true path ; and his life would have been happy had it not been 
adulterated with self, and poisoned by self-seeking. He was always 
at war because he could not live for the higher aims of his art or 
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leap away from his own shadow. But he was a splendid comet of 
the drama, a sovereign of the stage; and true criticism, after many 
deductions, will leave him in the front rank of original and powerful 
tragedians. 

Another great, but very different actor, much better known in 
England, was Emil Devrient. To embody an ideal of grace, of honour, 
and of chivalry ; to express through manners, through bearing, through 
the glances of the eye and the tones of the voice, inner nobleness, 
truth, and worth; to show courage towards men and tenderness to 
women—both rounded off by the gentleness which springs from 
beauty of spirit ; to indicate loftiness of mind set in corresponding 
beauty of form ; to convey the impression of a knightly being full 
of “high thoughts seated in a heart of honour”—this surely of all 
the efforts within the range and the ambition of an actor is the one 
that conveys to poetical spectators the purest and the loftiest delight. 
It is also the rarest of the actor’s gifts. The power of expressing the 
demoniac, the forceful, the passionate, the terrible, may be more 
moving and more striking ; but this quality of presenting a romantic 
and chivalrous ideal is the most delicately charming of all the phases 
of acting. Think of the fine qualities that would be required to 
enable a player to represent Sir Philip Sidney in action, in love, in 
war, in the tilt-yard, in the bower of Penshurst, or at the Court of 
Elizabeth! Sidney has never been dramuatised. Poet and player 
have alike been wanting. Schiller might have been the poet. Emil 
Devrient might have been the player; for Devrient had the rare 
and exquisite power of incarnating adequately the heroes of heroic 
and of knightly chivalry. I have seen him as Faust, as Hamlet, 
as Appiani, as Egmont, as Posa, as Fiesco. His Posa seems 
to me absolutely perfect. The noble rhetorical rhapsodist of 
freedom and of friendship was so rendered by him that the ideal was 
wholly satisfied. Fiesco marked curiously the limits of Devrient’s 
gift. The very depths, the storm and whirlwind of passion, were 
outside his grasp. His accomplished grace fell short of the tragic 
requirements of the part when Leonora dies. His Egmont could 
scarcely be surpassed. How perfect, how delicious, was the effect 
of the immortal scene with Clirchen, in which Egmont throws 
off his large mantle and the splendid Prince of Gaure stands 
revealed to the wondering eyes of the burgher maiden in all the 
glories of the Golden Fleece and in all the sumptuous attire of 
lordly ruler and of princely knight! He failed, I think, in Faust, 
to contrast sufficiently the worn old savant and the magically created 
cavalier ; but when the gallant appeared, Who, like Devrient, could 
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make Gretchen’s wild passion natural and inevitable—even without 
the demoniac possession? His Hamlet in my mind ranks next 
to that of Macready. He was the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form. The assumed madness was carefully and clearly indicated, 
the irony was subtly and finely touched, and the poetic melancholy 
of that thinking aloud which soliloquises in order to show inner feel- 
ing and thought to the audience was tender and was true. He 
struck the right key-note. His fencing (to mention graceful accom- 
plishment) was simply perfect. 

Emil Devrient may be best compared with our own Charles 
Kemble, who also was a stage embodiment of chivalry, though 
he perhaps possessed a somewhat more robust manhood than Emil 
could present. Of Kemble it was written when he retired from the 
stage :— 

Shall we never his revels in Cyprus retrace, 

See him stroll into Angiers with indolent grace, 
Or greet him with bonnet at fair Dunsinane, 

Or meet him in moonlit Verona again ? 


The most perfect Faulconbridge that the stage has ever seen 
touched with his personality and his art many of the same chords 
of human delight which Emil Devrient could sway so very pleasantly. 

The Devrients in Germany resemble very much the Kemble 
family in England, though the Devrients possessed no Mrs. Siddons. 
In both families a distinct dramatic gift ran through many members. 
The Devrients gave to the German stage Karl Devrient and his son 
Friedrich ; Ludwig Devrient and his two nephews, Eduard and 
Emil Devrient. All were actors of mark, while two, Ludwig and 
Emil, uncle and nephew, belong to the very first rank of dramatic 
faculty and success. All the Devrients were celebrated for beauty 
of voice, and this hereditary gift culminated in the splendid and ‘ 
flexible organ of Emil. Ludwig Devrient suffered in his later years 
from severe and painful illness. His gait became feeble, his hands 
were cramped, his voice was flat, and his memory, which had never 
been very good, became treacherous. The Berlin public has a 
reputation for infidelity towards old favourites. Berliners have 
nothing of that grateful and graceful consideration for old dramatic 
idols for whichsome cities, and notabiy London, are famous. A 
veteran may, with us, lag even a little superfluously on the stage ; 
but he can always reckon upon the cordial respect and warm grati- 
tude of his public. Ludwig Devrient, after a career of exceptional 
brilliancy, one night, owing to illness, forgot his part in “ Wallen- 
stein.” This happened in Berlin, and the actor, great still, though 
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in ruins, was hissed off the stage. A shy and hypochondriac nature, 
Ludwig avoided society, and passed his time in taverns, chiefly with 
the genial Hoffmann and his wild circle of friends. He had never 
known or cared for domestic happiness ; but in 1825 the young and 
charming danseuse Fraiilein Brandes, who wished to leave dancing 
and to take up acting, and who desired the assistance and the 
teaching of the great Ludwig, persuaded him again into marriage, 
and this mistaken step robbed him of his last remnant of household 
peace and comfort. His illness increased. He was seen brooding 
alone in taverns or consorting with persons of the lowest grade. 
The Regisseur began to allot his favourite parts to younger actors, 
especially to the eager and pushing aspirant Moritz Rott. Ludwig 
still played occasionally, and had moments of the old force and 
fire; but he had lost heart, and had lost also the fickle Berlin 
public. A fiercer attack of illness confined him to his wretched 
home, in which he was excluded from relations and friends and was 
subject to a degrading domestic tyranny. In 1832 he made an 
effort to gather together his fading powers, and played Sheva in 
Cumberland’s “Jew.” He acted it on the 1st of December, and on 
the 30th of December, the last day of his fiftieth year, the great actor 
died. 

Ludwig Devrient has left a splendid reputation as an actor, but 
his memory bequeaths a melancholy warning instance of a great 
artist whose powers were injured and whose happiness was em- 
bitterad by the excesses of an irregular life. He started with the 
false idea that wild living was a necessary part of the stage-life of 
genius, and bitterly did he repent the errors which so grievously 
marred his efforts, and which so early terminated his sad life. His 
nephew Eduard records that he scarcely enjoyed the full possession 
of his powers, great as he still remained, after his thirtieth year ; 
and that in consequence of his mode of life many of his repre- 
sentations fell short of what he otherwise could have accomplished. 
He loved his art, and was full of remorse in his later years for his 
failures and shortcomings. He studied hard to the last—in his way. 
It was his habit to carry the part he was learning everywhere about 
with him, and in his tavern hours he would try passages of it before 
the chance audience of the moment. He worked up his characters 
from portions towards a whole. He was assiduous at rehearsal, and 
was very dependent upon the other actors presenting themselves 
exactly where he expected to find them. If any other actor or actress 
failed him in this particular his suspicious nature instantly assumed 
an intention to injure his acting, and he was furious. Again, if he 
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had not in his own opinion played well, it was nearly impossible to 
induce him to obey a call before the curtain. ‘“ The stupid public 
can’t judge: I have acted like a pig to-night,” he would say. 
Pushed on, almost by force, he would only acknowledge the plaudits 
of the house by one of the rough gestures of Gotz von Berlichingen. 
The vacant place of Ludwig Devrient was not filled until Seydel- 
mann succeeded to his repertory. 

Eduard, nephew of Ludwig, and the elder brother of Emil Devrient, 
was also an actor of mark. His great part seems to have been 
Lessing’s Nathan, the stately sage of large tolerance, a great favourite 
with all German declamatory actors. Eduard also enjoys consider- 
able reputation as an excellent Over-regisseur, and he has a large ac- 
quaintance with the past and present of the German stage. His 
** Geschichte der Deutschen Schauspielkunst” is a clever and useful 
book, to which I am greatly indebted. He has a real enthusiasm 
for his art, and expresses his convictions with force and point. 

That no theatre can be of 





His leading theories and doctrines are : 
permanent value to dramatic art and the public taste unless it be 
wholly independent of the tradesman’s considerations of money 
gain or loss; that a good enxsemb/e in the representation of a play 
is to be aimed at before the singular excellence of any individual 
player ; and that das Virtuosenthum, the star system of showy matadors, 
is to be opposed in all instances as tending to deprave the actor and 
to injure and degrade the art. 

When Tieck in 1841 left Dresden for Berlin, Herr von Liittichau, 
who always needed an adviser in order to enable him to carry out his 
own caprices with a good conscience, brought Eduard Devrient into 
the Regie at Dresden. It was hoped that the influence of his elder 
brother would induce the brilliant Emil, who was just beginning to 
succumb to the temptations of the star system, to prefer the interests 
of the Dresden theatre to his own individual gains and triumphs. 
Emil held a life appointment, dating from 1831, including a retiring 
pension, in Dresden, and he found it easy to obtain long leaves of 
absence from Dresden, which he employed in Gas¢sfielen, or starring 
engagements, at all the principal German theatres. His wife, Doris 
Devrient, co-operated with him in all his performances up to 1843, 
when they separated. Karl Devrient was engaged for a time at 
Dresden, but withdrew after his separation from his wife, the celebrated 
singer Wilhelmine Schroder. Herr von Liittichau, the Hof-intendant 
of Dresden, was of opinion that such an actor as Emil Devrient could 
only be kept in good humour by allowing him any leave of absence 
for which he might apply, 
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When Emil was away starring it was very difficult to get any other 
actor good enough to star in his place in Dresden ; and Seydelmann 
said of the Dresden theatre at this period that it reminded him of a 
stately mansion in which the servants were playing at being masters 
while the lords and owners were absent. Ludwig Tieck held the 
opinion that such a theatre should dispense with an actor of the most 
distinguished genius if such actor did not co-operate towards the 
general success of the performances ; but Emil Devrient, petted and 
popular, thought most of his own individual success and fame, and 
so “the last chief of the ideal school,” as Eduard Devrient called his 
gifted brother, devoted himself to the star system. 

Eduard Devrient’s Dresden directorship, beginning under his sole 
responsibility in 1844, wasasuccess. “Nathan,” “ Tartuffe,” “Julius 
Ceesar,” were given with great excellence of ensemd/e, and the public 
and the players were alike delighted. The company were well satis- 
fied with his management, but the matador became proportionately 
discontented ; and after two years the difference of opinion between 
the brothers, one of whom regarded only the exsemd/e while the other 
thought chiefly of his fame, came to open rupture. It would be idle 
to enter into the details of a quarrel the causes of which are so clear. 
Emil could, and did, carry his own plans into effect, greatly to his own 
reputation and profit. Eduard resigned his management in 1846, 
and remained in Dresden only as an actor. Karl Gutzkow was 
appointed Dramaturg in Dresden in 1847, and his own piece, “ Uriel 
Acosta,” was very successful. His production of “Coriolanus” was 
also highly praised. In 1852 Eduard Devrient emigrated to Karls- 
ruhe, and in this year Emil stood on the topmost pinnacle of his 
fame. He added Tell and Coriolanus to his repertory, but he 
still played by preference the noble lover parts. His Lear and 
Wallenstein were not successes. He was, and long remained, 
the most honoured, the most /é#ed star actor in Germany. In 
1852-53 he played in London; and Duke Ernst von Coburg-Gotha, 
the first prince who broke through the convention which had hitherto 
excluded actors from such distinctions, decorated the famous actor with 
an order. Emil retained his youthfulness to the last. When he left 
the stage in 1868, in his sixty-fifth year, his bearing, figure, voice, and 
manner were still young, were still knightly and ideal. When at the 
zenith of his fame he studied his art diligently every day in private, 
and his attention to rehearsals was always most zealous. 

Another of the great names of the German stage is that of Bogumil 
Dawison. A Polish Jew, Dawison first appeared in 1837 at Warsaw. 
Though the parallel is very far from being complete, Dawison is the 
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German actor who most nearly approaches our own Edmund Kean. 
Hazlitt says: “Mr. Kean is all effort, all violence, all extreme 
passion” ; Kemble said of Kean that he was “terribly in earnest.” 
These characteristics also distinguish Dawison, who, belonging to 
the highly-wrought school of nervous acting, is yet inferior to Kean 
in intensity of passion and of force. His acting, which suffered from 
over-excitement, was full of fire, of variety, of invention, and he had 
a thorough command of pathetic expression. According to Eduard 
Devrient, Dawison seldom merged himself into a character as a 
whole, but selected striking passages in a part in order to produce 
his great effects. This again is like Kean. Dawison possessed 
some humour, was accomplished in his art, and always played with 
restless energy. Surprise and novelty were the two pillars of his art. 
He stirred and touched his audiences profoundly ; but his weak side 
as an artist was that he laid too much stress upon effect, and would 
adopt almost any method of producing it. 

Dawison spent five years in the Burgtheater in Vienna, under 
Laube’s direction. During this period he was compelled to co- 
operate towards the ensemble, and his individualism was much 
repressed. He could not obtain leave for starring expeditions, and 
was only a most valuable member of a most excellent company. In 
1854 he left the Burgtheater, and went to the Hoftheater of Dresden. 
He was now resolved to follow in the track of Emil Devrient, and to 
shine solely as a matador. 

Marie Seebach, who afterwards married Niemann, the very robust 
tenor, and became Madame Niemann-Seebach, joined the Burgtheater 
in the year in which Dawison left it. She was a great and most 
charming actress, full of impulse, of tenderness, of poetry, of genius. 
She was the best Gretchen (“Faust”) and the best Clirchen 
(‘“‘ Egmont”) that the German stage has ever possessed. Unwillingly 
you would be compelled to allow that she was not exactly beautiful, 
and yet you could only admit this to yourself when you were out of 
the theatre, because when she was acting the inner soul shone 
through face and form, and ¢ien Marie Seebach was beautiful. She 
could depict the finest and most delicate inflexions of feminine 
feeling; she was one of those rare actresses who remain always 
womanly, in whom the woman never becomes lost in the actress. 
She was intensely, beautifully womanly. 

Her first opportunity of leading business came to her by chance. 
At the great collective representations in the Exhibition year at 
Munich, Fraiilein Fuhr, an excellent actress, was taken ill, and Marie 
Seebach replaced her in a manner which clearly pointed out to 
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Germany its first actress. I have seen Fraiilein Fuhr with great 
satisfaction in the “ Maid of Orleans,” and as Anna Lise; but the 
accident of her illness revealed another artist full of grace and gifts 
and genius. In two years Marie Seebach grew tired of the discipline 
and the self-suppression of the Burgtheater. She, too, longed to 
shine by her own light. Laube again refused all concession, and 
Marie Seebach, following the example of Dawison, threw up her 
engagement in Vienna, and in 1856 became a most brilliant wandering 
star-actress. 

Actresses in Germany, whether Royal or public favourites, are 
sometimes a little troublesome. In Berlin the celebrated Charlotte 
Von Hagn and Clara Stich (daughter of Frau Crelinger) both 
claimed the part of Dorothea in a version of Goethe’s “ Hermann 
and Dorothea.” Both ladies dressed for the part ; both appeared at 
the wings ready and very determined to go on to play the character ; 
and one lady was with the greatest difficulty restrained from carrying 
her intention into effect. Juliet played in duett would be a 
curiosity. Hermann as a guileless bigamist would have been a 
remarkable dramatic criminal. Embarrassing as the result might have 
been, it is almost a pity that the two rival ladies were not allowed to 
try their singular experiment. Of Charlotte von Hagn Devrient says 
that she possessed the rarest combination of dramatic gifts ever seen 
on the stage ; but she was vain beyond the vanity of an actress, and 
fell into the exaggerations of style which so often accompany Virtuos- 
enthum. "Her feud with the Crelinger family was one of the fiercest 
of its kind in stage annals. 

One or two anecdotes illustrate the marked tendency of German 
actors to hold themselves above all other characters in a play, 
and even to lift themselves above any “necessary action” which 
may tend to subordinate their part—or themselves—to the exi- 
gencies of the drama. Seydelmann, who played the part of Brandon 
in a German version of “ Eugene Aram,” has to draw a knife in 
order to overcome by threats Eugene Aram’s reluctance to com- 
mit murder. The effect of Brandon’s knife is overcome, in the play, 
by Aram’s pistol; and the actor who played Aram was one night 
completely thrown off his balance by Seydelmann who, as Brandon, 
also produced a pistol in order that Eugene Aram might not seem 
to have the better of the great star. Moritz Rott, when playing 
Santinelli, in ‘‘ Monaldeschi,” removed a certain bell by means of 
which the Queen in the play had to ring for him. He explained and 
defended this proceeding by saying angrily that he was not an actor 
who would answer a bell or play the part of a servant. Charlotte 
von Hagn refused the part of Mariane in “ Verirrungen” on the 
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ground that she would not play parts which other characters had to 
get the better of. 

The Berlin Schauspiethaus still retains two artists who merit a special 
word of mention: they are Theodor Doring and Frau Frieb-Blumauer. 
Doring succeeded Seydelmann in some of his parts, and cannot 
remain much longer on the stage. In character-parts, both serious 
and comic, he is excellent. A born actor, he plays with life, fresh- 
ness, geniality, and enjoyment. I have seen him as Mephis- 
topheles, but I think his devil too full of doenxhomie, too human. 
Doring never gives you the terrible feeling of a being of another 
world, infra-human, and without our stained divinity of nature. 

Frau Frieb-Blumauer may be most nearly compared to our Mrs. 
Glover. When, as is constantly the case, she is acting with Doring, 
the couple suit each other as Farren and Mrs. Glover did ; and the 
result is delightful. This lady is full of the finest dramatic intuition 
and is mistress of all the resources of her art. She is at home 
equally in a palace and a cottage; in pathos, in character, in 
humour, she belongs to the first rank of actresses, and I know of 
nothing now that can be compared with her for truth to nature and 
for excellence of expression. 

Helmerding remains to be mentioned. His gifts and powers 
are closely akin to genius. Deep pathos and broad humour, the 
greatest breadth, clearness, and force of characterisation are his. 
He plays at one of the private theatres, and appears in strong, broad, 
popular dramas. He is an idol of the people of Berlin, and isa 
most unique and unapproachable popular artist. I saw him last 
year in “ Mein Leopold,” and was struck again with the vigour and 
variety of his singular powers. Dessoir, who recently retired, was a 
meritorious tragedian, though his tragedy leaned somewhat towards 
the domestic and familiar. Hendrichs, an imposing but unim- 
passioned actor, whose Gotz von Berlichingen was good, has also 
retired from the Berlin stage. An sngénue of very distinctive merit, 
Fraulein Gossmann, was lost to the German stage a few years ago 
when she retired into married life. 

Eduard Devrient’s long experience and love of his art have led 
him to the conclusion that the influence of the stage affects men not 
in their material, but in their spiritual interests ; and that the stage 
should be ranked by the State with the Church and with the school ; 
he cannot regard the drama as an ordinary branch of amusement, or 
of mere trading industry, looking only to money profit and loss: 
and this view of the stage may be taken as a fair representation of 
German theory and experience. 

VoL. XIV. N.S. 1875. ZZ 








“THE MEMBER FOR STOKE.” 
BY THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 


N a charming letter addressed to “The People of England, 
Wales, and Scotland,” and signed “Edward Vaughan 
Kenealy,” we have the first formal intimation of the scheme 
which has resulted in adding to the House of Commons 

the famous “ Member for Stoke.” That letter was written just after 
Dr. Kenealy had been disbarred, and is a rare specimen of severe 
reasoning, chaste argument, and admirable English. “This is,” the 
writer says, “the only opportunity I shall have of pointing out 
the weak points of the case without my countrymen send me to 
Parliament, when I assure them that certain persons shall hear from 
me again. To slightly parody the words of Lord Byron on his 
friend Hobhouse— 


Let Disraeli but send me to Newgate, 
And Newgate will send me to Parliament. 


But I hope I shall get there without, and I shall then test 
whether England is extinct or not. You may be quite sure that the 
donkeys will not bray me down, and that I will force Brand to let 
me catch the ‘Speaker’s eye’; yea, and that I will make the House 
hear truths that it has not heard for years, and that, as in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench I muzzled and chained Cerberus for nearly a year, 
so will I treat that other three-headed dog Gladstone, Cross, and 
Disraeli, if they dare to treat me unfairly. The judges never forgave 
me for showing that I was their lord and master. I knew my power. 
I kept them in hand as easily as I might have kept Three Puppies in 
a leash. They kicked and chafed and barked and howled every 
day ; but they were powerless. I did it without difficulty, and I 
assure you that if I can but get in I will manage the House of 
Commons with equal ease, and I hope without once losing 
equanimity.” The preservation of the Doctor’s equanimity under the 
circumstances herein presented is, I venture to say, a secondary 
consideration, and the people of England, Wales, and Scotland (not to 
mention Ireland, as Dr. Kenealy does not) may be forgiven if they 
turn with some anxiety to observe how the House of Commons itself 
bears, and has borne, the incursion of this modern Hercules. The 
manifesto in which this terrible threat incidentally appears is dated 
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“ December, 1874,” and is one of aseries of blood-curdling references 
to members of the House of Commons individually and collec- 
tively which are of curious interest now that the author is privileged 
to sit covered in the presence of the Speaker, to vote and to speak. 
It may perhaps be noted that at the outset the proposal, cautiously 
put forth, was to return to Parliament the Claimant himself. “ Sir,” 
writes a correspondent of the Zng/ishman in June, 1874; “ consider- 
ing the subservient conduct of members of Parliament I would 
suggest that constituencies should organise for the purpose of 
securing the return of the tried friends of the unfortunate 
Claimant, Sir Roger Tichborne. Every effort should be made 
to return the Claimant himself to the House of Commons, and 
seats ought to be secured for Mr. Guildford Onslow, Dr. Kenealy, 
Mr. Skipworth, Mr. Biddulph, and other tried men whose 
sterling worth is beyond dispute.” This is a significant passage, of 
which, perhaps, we may hear more before many months are passed. 
A study of Dr. Kenealy’s life and writings, undertaken for the 
purposes of this article, have, however, convinced me that the 
Member for Stoke is not a man greatly under the influence of senti- 
ment. There is in 1l his actions and writings a keen consideration 
of substantial results as far as they may be turned to the 
account of Dr. Kenealy. When, for example, he recently visited a 
town in the west of England for the purpose of delivering an address, 
the Organising Committee “organised” a triumphant public recep- 
tion, in which an open carriage drawn by four grey horses largely 
figured, and which was rounded off by a cheerful supper. Dr. 
Kenealy took his seat in the carriage, and beamed benignly 
through his gold spectacles on the crowds that thronged the road- 
way. Also he partook of the supper, and thereafter “said a few 
words” expressive of the satisfaction with which he regarded the 
manly qualities of the people of this western town in general, and 
of the Organising Committee in particular. The parting over night 
was, I have heard, quite a touching scene. ‘The Organising Com- 
mittee were charmed with the Man, though a little overawed by 
the Scholar. Still it was delightful to be in such company, and on the 
following morning the Organising Committee returned with increased 
pleasure, bringing with them a cheque for a good round sum of money, 
the net proceeds of the public entertainment. But here the sky 
grew dark, and the thunder which had erewhile been rolling round 
the accustomed heads of “the judges” broke over the astonished 
Organising Committee. Where were the details of the accounts ? the 


Doctor wanted to know. He was not going to be put off with “ round 
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sums” representing net profits. He must see and check the receipts 
and the expenditure, or the Organising Committee should be pilloried 
in everlasting infamy beside Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, and other 
enemies of the human race. After some show of resistance the 
hapless Committee produced the account, in which the open carriage, 
the four greys, and the supper figured among the expenses. But Dr. 
Kenealy would have none of such trifling with a Great Cause. If 
the Organising Committee chose to take him into the town behind 
four grey horses and afterwards to entertain him at supper that was 
their affair, and they must pay the cost out of their own pockets. 
He would have the full amount of the “ takings,” less cost of hire of 
hall, &c., and the unfortunate Organising Committee were fain to hand 
it over. 

The same uncompromising spirit appears in the pages of the 
Englishman of the 17th Oct., 1874, in the form of an editorial note 
attached to the accounts of “ The London Testimonial Fund.” It ap- 
pears from the figures that a series of meetings held in various parts 
of London with the view of furthering a national Testimonial to Dr. 
Kenealy had not been strikingly successful. Expenses incurred 
for the hire of public halls had not always been covered by the 
** amount collected,” and the result was that out of a total revenue of 
£40 16s. 9)d., £26 14s. 9}d. had vanished in expenses, and only 
£14 2s. had been handed over to the Doctor. Whereupon the 
Committee, who appear to have gratuitously devoted their time for 
upwards of six months to collecting coppers for the Doctor, are 
gratified by the publication of the following note appended to their 
account :—“* We hope some investigation of these accounts will be 
made. They are eminently unsatisfactory.” 

I mention these two little incidents by way of bringing out what I 
have been greatly struck with—to wit, Dr. Kenealy’s ability to 
subordinate sentiment to considerations of business, and also his 
determination that no one shall share with him a single penny of the 
profits which this gigantic delusion rains into the money boxes with 
various labels which he rattles wherever he goes. It is quite possible 
that the Organising Committee in the western town referred to 
provided carriages for themselves also in the triumphal entry, and it 
is beyond doubt that they did their share in quaffing the porter and 
sipping the punch that circulated round the festive board at which 
the Doctor presided at the conclusion of his labours in the Lecture 
Hall. Not less improbable is it that if the suggested investigation into 
the accounts of the London Committee of the Kenealy National Testi- 
monial Fund were to take place it would appear that the Committee 
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had debited them with certain unauthorised quarts of half-and-half,and 
safe in their supposed immunity from the eye of an auditor, had in- 
dulged in an unlicensed succession of “ screws” of tobacco. They were 
giving their labour for nothing, and as Dr. Kenealy was evidently 
making a good deal out of the affair, they may have thought that they 
at least might make a trifle. Herein they reckoned without the 
Member for Stoke, and for the peace of the realm it is to be hoped 
that the examples sternly made of them will not be without effect in 
deterring other Organising and Honorary Committees who in 
other parts of the country may hereafter set themselves the task of 
making up a little purse for the Doctor. As bearing upon the scheme 
floated in this early number of the Lgishman, this phase of Dr. 
Kenealy’s character appears to show that as far as he can control 
affairs “‘ the Claimant, Mr. Guildford Onslow, Mr. Skipworth, Mr. 
Biddulph, and other tried men whose sterling worth is beyond dis- 
pute ” will, as far as the Member for Stoke is concerned, have to 
shift for themselves in their efforts to get into Parliament, unless 
they can clearly show that their candidature will directly and 
personally profit Dr. Kenealy.* 

In the number of the Zxg/ishman following that in which this 
first distinct bid for a place in Parliament was made by Dr. Kenealy, 
I find the subject followed up in a large-type paragraph headed 
“Infamous Conduct of the Ministry,” and introducing an extract 
from a correspondence between Mr. Plimsoll and the Board of 
Trade. ‘The present holders of office are walking in the bloody 
footsteps of the late abandoned Cabinet,” says Dr. Kenealy. “ When 
will England waken? . . . . However, the time will come. 











* Since this article was in type Dr. Kenealy has put forward his son Ahmed 
as a candidate for the vacancy in the representation of Norwich, a circumstance 
which supplies a singularly striking illustration of the disinterested character 
of the Member for Stoke. When Dr. Kenealy’s family is provided for in 
Parliament, the turn of Mr. Guildford Onslow, Mr. Biddulph, Mr. Skipworth, 
and even the Claimant, will follow in due time. This is a condition of affairs 
which gives borough constituencies a new and keen interest in the extent of the 
Kenealy family. How many sons are there now? There was one about whom 
in years gone by ‘“‘the great heart of the people of England beat” with throb- 
bings almost as violent as those which, according to Dr. Kenealy, to-day agitate 
it at the thought of ‘‘that distinguished nobleman now pining in prison.” I 
remember the circumstance chiefly by reason of a good thing that appeared in 
Punch at the time. It was in a column of burlesque announcements of forth- 
coming works that Punch mentioned: ‘Lines on a Boy’s Back, by Dr. 
Kenealy.” Is Ahmed, the candidate for Norwich, the ‘ boy” here referred to ? 
or is he on whose account Stoke would once have stoned its present ‘‘ Member,” 
had he shown himself in the streets, still kept in reserve ? 
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God will smite the guilty with His lightnings ; England will throw off 
the nomination system by which the Reform and Carlton Clubs dare 
to dictate to constituencies who shall be their candidates ; as it will 
rise against the hellish ‘marigold system’ which pollutes the Bench with 
Adulterers and Bribers, and men who live in open defiance of God’s 
Laws. No one thinks that if Kenealy were in power these crimes 
could go on. Perhaps the Magna Charta Association may make 
him what he deserves to be—and then—— But we need not say.” 

In the meantime the Doctor goes on making little sketches of the 
assembly which he aspires to enter that will be pleasant reading for 
hon. members now that they count him “ Member for Stoke.” The 
Speaker, Mr. Brand, has specially incurred Dr. Kenealy’s oppro- 
brium. The following observations, taken at random from a heap, 
will serve as a specimen :—“ This person ought never to have been 
chosen for such an important office as that of Speaker in the House 
of Commons. We regarded it at the time as one of the greatest 
insults that had ever been offered to that body and to England, that 
a man who had all his life filled the post of Whip, which we regard in 
no more respectable light than that of a pimp, a pander, or a bully 
in a bad house, should be named by Gladstone to occupy the chair 
of what ought to be, but is not, the first assembly of gentlemen in 
the world.” Of Mr. Gladstone we read in the same article, dated 
7th Nov., 1874: “ By means of the greatest bribery ever known, 
and an unparalleled amount of corruption, he had in 1868 got a 
Parliament together, for the most part a set of vulgar rich men, 
who, having bought their constituencies, were determined to sell 
them. The majority of which he was chief turned his brain—never a 
strong one, but weak, watery, variable, capricious, and probably 
then in that incipient stage of disease which has since more 
fully developed itself in his ravings about everlastingness of hell fire, 
and which leads him into slums and bye lanes.” Mr. Goschen is “a 
German Jew trader, with all the worst qualities of the Jew hawker of 
old clo’, a thoroughly ignorant, unlettered shopman made a Cabinet 
Minister—one of the lowest, most illiterate, and vulgar of the unlost 
tribes.” Mr. Disraeli is ‘“‘a renegade to every principle, a turncoat, 
a schemer, and a trickster, without one atom of public honesty—a 
man who has no more statesmanship than an old clo’ man, who, 
beginning life as the humble sycophant of Joseph Hume and the 
crawling flatterer of O’Connell, left them in a fury when they spat 
upon him with scora.” “O, avenging Nemesis of Heaven !” cries the 
then unelected Member for Stoke, as he thus sums up the qualities 
of the Premier. “I pray thee but to place me on the floor of the House 
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of Commons foot to foot and face to face with this ‘ statesman !’ and I 
will make him listen to truths that he has never heard.” ‘This is rather 
hard on the Premier, but he at least has the compensation of turning 
to the dedication of ‘A New Pantomime” published by Dr. Kenealy a 
dozen years ago, where he will find the following remarks :—“ I beg 
you will accept it as a token, however slight, of the deep, sincere, 
and affectionate admiration in which I have held you ;—although 
I dare not hope that it is in all things worthy of the applause of the 
finest intellect in Europe, and as Spencer Walpole recently said, ‘ of 
the most splendid genius that ever the House of Commons pro- 
duced.’ Nevertheless it is no slight gratification to me to be permitted 
to inscribe this work to the most illustrious living Orator and States- 
man, and to one who also as a writer ranks with the highest on the 
roll of Fame. For these rare qualities the world admires you ; but" 
for my own part I value more that noble candour and majestic integrity 
of soul which win from all who approach you love and attachment. As 
I cast my eyes on Gainsborough’s superb portrait of Pitt which now 
hangs before me, I retrace in mind the wonderful similarity in your 
mental elements; but Pitt, though superlatively great, could never 
have written ‘Vivian Grey’ or ‘Sibyl.’ That you are now misunderstood 
by many is but the fate which unites you with all who achieve ; but 
history will do justice to one of the truest, brightest, and most 
disinterested public characters that ever illuminated our country’s 
annals,” 

Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, and even Mr. Samuda have had little 
remarks made about them in much the same pleasant vein as those 
quoted. But though in common with other members of the House 
I am most anxious, if I err at all in dealing with the character of the 
Member for Stoke, to err on the side of generosity, I am bound to 
say that with growing years Dr. Kenealy has lost some of the fresh- 
ness and vigour of vituperation that crowned his earlier days. I 
venture to assert that in the pages of the “ New Pantomime,” from 
which I have quoted the dedicatory preface, there is more of what 
Mrs. Gamp calls “bad langwidge” than is to be found in an equal 
number of pages published in or out of the precincts of Holywell Street. 
In looking for a specimen to quote I am baffled by an embarrassment 
of riches; but I will take this short passage from a conversation 
between Bellona and Mephistopheles, chiefly because it lies excep- 
tionally compact on the page, the author being rather prone to make 
the most of similar flights elsewhere occurring by spreading them out 
in couplets. It is Bellona who speaks, and it will be understood 
that these remarks occur at the close of three pages in which 
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she and Mephistopheles have been exchanging epithets of equal 
refinement. 
Fuddler, slimgut, tippler, thickskull, 
Spitfire, sponger, upstart, clumps, 
Costard, couple-beggar, duffer, 
You look handsome in your dumps. 
Snob, poltroon, dwarf, fool, gull-catcher, 
Loggerhead, impostor base ; 
Juggler, crookback, limping cripple, 
Broken-nose and pimple-face, 
Poor lickspittle, frowsy fellow, 
Bastard brat with stinking breath ; 
Cur, curmudgeon, chuffcat, cuckold, 
Baldpate, dirt, I'll be your death. 
Frosty-face barbarian, savage, 
Codger, spooney, fogie, ass, 
Vile Mohock, screw, gaby, gudgeon, 
Did you hope scot-free to pass ? 
Lily-livered tosspot, lubber, 
Crackhemp, cullion, blabber, boor, 
Vile bog-trotter, whipper-snapper, 
You’re a pretty god I’m sure. 
Dastard, donkey, whiffler, shaveling, 
Base skipkennel, loafer, bulbhead, 
Foul footlicker, skimble-skamble, 
Have I put sense in your dull head ? 
Shatter-pate, swinge-buckler, boggler, 
Chatterpil, bamboozler, dodger, 
Meacock, buzzer, poor fop-doodle, 
You're a pretty first-floor lodger ! 
Snuffler, loggerhead, and splutterer, 
Beetle-brow, gull-catcher, viper ; 
Hiccius-doccius, bull-eyed stutterer, 
I will make you pay the piper. 
The L£nglishman has done pretty well through its brief career ; 
but for condensed spite and enlarged abuse it has perhaps no 
passage to equal this. 
Quite apart from his special connection with. the Tichborne case, 
the advent to the House of Commons of a gentleman possessed of 
this great gift of language, and distinguished by this fearless treat- 
ment of public men, was looked forward to with curious interest. 
Of the House collectively, the Member for Stoke had before he 
crossed its portals written :—“ The House of Commons has changed 
itself into the House of Corruption, bowing down like a body of 
footmen or spaniels, or beaten, frightened curs, before Speaker 
Brand.” And again:—“ Hardly a day passes that some dirty 
member, who would be a fitter tenant of a pigstye than of a seat in 
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the House of Commons, does not get up and in a drunken after- 
dinner speech, without any provocation, assail Dr. Kenealy in the 
most loathsome language of scurrilous abuse. Some have the fatuity 
to write of him to their constituents in terms of reproach and insult, 
and in this they manifest their low and mongrel nature, which inclines 
them to bark though they dare not bite ; for we need hardly say not 
one of these curs of low degree would dare face Dr. Kenealy from 
the House of Commons benches. But at their drunken dinner-tables, 
surrounded by persons who are as drunk or ignorant or foolish as 
themselves, or in their counting-houses where they concoct the frauds 
by which ships are lost and sailors are drowned, and insurance offices 
pillaged and creditors are defrauded, they are as valiant as Ancient 
Pistol.” Dr. Kenealy was now admitted to this company ; how would 
he bear himself towards them, and how would they comport them- 
selves towards him ? 

On the 18th February Dr. Kenealy took his seat as Member for 
Stoke under circumstances too familiar to the world to need repeti- 
tion. Of the suspension of the standing order by which he was per- 
mitted to take the oath without being introduced by two members, 
the Doctor has himself written with characteristic modesty :—‘ Jack 
the Giant Killer, who lives for all time as the man who assailed with 
success the ogres before supposed to be irresistible, is the best type of 
Dr. Kenealy’s first act in Parliament, breaking to pieces one of the 
old idols that had stood there impregnable for about six centuries.” 
There could be no doubt on which side of the House the new member 
would take his seat, for he had distinctly declared that he could “no 
more follow Mr. Disraeli than he would coalesce with Judas Iscariot.” 
But there was some surprise when he took up a position just behind 
the Front Opposition Bench, in complimentary contiguity to Mr. 

3right and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Whalley sits in this neighbourhood, 
but on a more retired bench ; and it was taken for granted that the 
Member for Stoke would sit Ly his “party.” But I believe there is 
no love lost between these distinguished men, and though the Member 
for Peterborough endures the Member for Stoke for the sake of the 
great cause, he does not care about passing an evening with him 
téte-a-tite ; whilst the Member for Stoke is openly contemptuous of the 
intelligence of the Member for Peterborough. 

On the night following his admission to Parliament the Member 
for Stoke gave notice of a motion which seemed to be the prompt 
opening of the campaign he had undertaken when he presented him- 
self to the electors of the famous town in the Potteries. On the 
16th of March he would, he announced, bring in a resolution calling 
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attention to the conduct of the judges in the Tichborne case. 
This was a fairly deliberate notice, and in the meantime the House 


.of Commons held its breath and waited for the manifestation of 


that commanding genius of which it had heard whilst yet Stoke was 
undetermined in its choice. 


‘« In the House of Commons,” it had been written by the Candidate for Stoke, 
‘**now that Gladstone will be there only seldom, there is no Man of real mark ; 
the only true Leader of the People, we mean Dr. Kenealy, is not in the House ; 
and it will be funny, though pitiable, to see such pigmies as Forster and 
Stansfeld, or men like them, endeavouring to guide the country to true and honest 
principles. As Statesmen, they are nobodies. They are not Lawyers; they are 
not Orators ; they are not Scholars; they are not well read in the constitution of 
the country. Nobody ever heard from them, any more than from Disraeli, 
any high, profound sentiments of polity, either foreign or domestic. Their object 
always has been that of mere expediency: to remain in office and pocket their 
salaries. As to Lowe he is so justly detested by the people whom he has con- 
tinually insulted and slandered, that we believe one of the main causes of 
Gladstone’s downfall at the General Electicn was his having had Lowe in the 
Cabinet. Let that People now return Dr. Kenealy—whom God seems to have 
marked out for their Leader—to the present House of Commons; and we be- 
lieve he will inaugurate an English Policy, as distinguished from Whig or Tory, 
which will be the prelude of undreamed-of blessings to the community. A grand 
chance is now open. Dr. Kenealy was almost offered the representation of 
Chatham the other day, if he would adopt the Tory ticket. He refused. Dr. 
Kenealy would no more follow Disraeli than he would coalesce with Judas 
Iscariot. His ambition is to marshal and lead the Gieat People of England 
under the banner of Magna Charta. The whole world acknowledges that he is 
fully equal to that ambition. Arouse ye, then, Parliamentary Electors! Send 
Kenealy to the House of Commons to take the place of Gladstone. With him» 
and with his honest, fearless, and magnanimous spirit to lead you, every true man 
and woman in the country may rest assured that with the blessing of God he 
will prove himself to be what we all want: the Minister of the People, not the 
Premier of a Party.” 

Again— 

Let every one join the Magna Charta Association and return the People’s 
true representatives to Parliament ; let Dr. Kenealy be sent into our Senate, and 
he will show the corruption lurking there the hideousness of its own image, 
so that Messrs, Gladstone and Disraeli will look as much aghast as did the 
three judges at the infamous trial when the learned Doctor analysed their 
sophisms and misstatements with withering power, and held them up in their 
true light to the public gaze. Our House of Commons now is simply a huge 
sham ;—when the People’s representative is returned it will be a reality. 


And once more— 


For almost the first time, since Fox, England is having a People’s Candidate. 
If returned, he will represent the nation. Mr. Onslow, who knows him better, 
perhaps, than any other man, says publicly, “he will be the greatest man in 
the House of Commons.” His greatness consists simply in his honesty, his 
courage, and his truthfulness. Many more wonderful things have happened in 
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our time than that to which Dr. Kenealy aspires, namely, to be the People’s Prime 
Minister. Forster, Stansfeld, Hartington, Goschen!!! all these are mentioned 
for the Leadership!! Why, even Disraeli is as good a Leader as any of these ; 
and yet he leads his men always “into a ditch.”” We believe that Heaven has 
raised up Dr. Kenealy to be the Leader of the English People, and the Leader 
of the English People ought to be the People’s Prime Minister. We believe 
he never would accept a subordinate place; and we can fancy him in his place 
in Parliament, descending in thunders and lightnings on that poor Wandering 
Jew, Disraeli, who is now working all the powers of money and the Carlton 
Club to keep him out of his proper place in Parliament. As to the amazed 
Whigs, they know not what to do. Morley, it is said, has given a large sum to 
the Walton Trade Unionists to enable them to fight the Doctor: the Carlton 
Club has joined in. One of the leading men at the Reform Club said the other 
night, ‘We ought to give a Hundred Thousand Pounds to keep Kenealy 
out—otherwise he will break us all up.” 


Well, Dr. Kenealy has been Member for Stoke for upwards of 
three months now, and it must be confessed even by the most hope- 
lessly deluded elector that he has been something of a failure. Even 
in respect of the cause he was specially retained to advocate he has 
knocked the last nail in its already well secured coffin. He has 
received from the House of Commons a hearing which even he, 

lurred as is his vision of facts, has admitted was most generous. 
Quite apart from these references to the House of Commons and to 
distinguished members, here collected for the first time, the Member 
for Stoke has outraged one of the keenest sensibilities of the House, 
namely, its love for what is straightforward, manly, and true. In 
the few appearances he has made in the House he has invariably 
done some audacious tampering with a man’s character, and has 
then shuffied off the responsibility of either proving his case or with- 
drawing the accusation, His retort upon Mr. Morley when that 
gentleman rose indignantly to declare that he was misrepresenting 
an alleged conversation between the Member for Bristol and some 
of his constituents was eminently characteristic of the man. “ That is 
a question,” he said, “‘ which Mr. Morley must settle with his own con- 
stituents. I have nothing to do with it!” There was an air of 
simple conviction about this statement that for once assured the 
House of the sincerity of the Member for Stoke, and conveyed to it 
the knowledge of the fact that here was a man who really thought he 
was at liberty to make all sorts of statements in the House of 
Commons injuriously affecting another member without in any way 
concerning himself about their accuracy, that being a matter the 
accused was to settle with the gossips who were said to have made 
the statement originally ! 

I have preferred to let the Member for Stoke describe himself, 
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his objects, and his capabilities, rather than attempt to do it of my 
own imagining. The picture is of towering proportions, and is 
painted in lurid colours. I have, through a wealth of materials, 
taken only such sketches as those in which the master hand portrays 
Dr. Kenealy as a prospective Member of Parliament. But I feel 
that the picture would not be complete if we were to turn aside 
altogether from the aspect under which he has presented himself— 
forgive the reproduction of the impious similitude—as “a man of 
sorrows.” Here is a little etching done on the occasion of his being 
summoned to the police-court to answer a charge of libel preferred 
by Mrs. Pittendreigh :— 





Somewhat of the same loathsome insolence was observed when they thrust 
Dr, Kenealy into the dock; and when his brave fond wife followed him half 
madly, and put her foot upon the dock step, and a policeman inside called out 
** Keep that female back” ; and she was obliged to leave—oh, so tearfully—and was 
kindly and tenderly helped to her former seat near the reporters by two officials 
whose hearts were not guite hardened; you could see the wretches exult—as 
the Red Indian exults—and Coleridge gloated with his expression of “ sancti- 
monious sensuality” (for thus a great master of language described it), and F. 
Cockburn (‘‘ my cousin ”’) laughed and sneered, and there was that sort of hellish 
joy which if Englishmen and Englishwomen had seen it would have made their 
hearts boil over with rage. And the filthy, insolent farce proceeded ; and Dr. 
Kenealy (who could scarcely support himself in the chair) was called on to stand 
up and plead; and the odious tale was listened to gravely by that grimy old 
Recorder, and there was nothing in it, and the jury were told to acquit, and 
Russell Gurney said not a word in condemnation of the horrid affair (which was 
a disgrace to our courts) and had not a word of sympathy for this suffering 
gentleman; and he was finally carried out of the dock half fainting—panting for 
fresh air, which he inhaled like wine when he got into it, while a sip of brandy 
alone prevented him from falling, and a scene ended which England will ever be 
ashamed of. 


Wiping away the tears that well into my eyes as I read this 
touching passage, I look across the floor of the House of Commons, 
and see sitting behind Mr. Bright a short stout man who leans 
back with one arm thrown carelessly over the back of the bench : for 
though the House is full there is plenty of room in the neighbour- 
hood of the Member for Stoke. He is gazing steadfastly up at 
the ceiling—apparently not greatly caring to look his fellow-men 
in the face. Presently he slowly rises and turns towards the Treasury 
Sench a face in which the most prominent feature at first glance is 
a pair of gold spectacles. Above these towers a high red forehead, 
crowned by much hair. Round his chin, skirting his shaven cheeks, 
and leaving in full view a large mouth, is much more hair. He 
speaks with slow deliberate manner, in a harsh voice that contains a 
metallic tone singularly repellant. He makes use of few gestures 
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beyond the occasional holding up of a “podgy” red hand, the 
coarseness of which is made more apparent by the large number of 
big rings with which it is dressed. If you care to observe him in 
the House it would be well to make the most of the current oppor- 
tunity, for he is not often here. All those magnificent schemes with 
which Stoke was deluded whilst yet he was but a candidate seem to 
have been abandoned when the purpose of their promise was served. 
The Member for Stoke would doubtless “imanage the House of 
Commons” with exactly as much ease as he “muzzled and chained 
Cerberus” in the Court of Queen’s Bench ; only he is so much 
engrossed in the lucrative business connected with the publication 
of the Zng/ishman that he is not often able to find time to attend to 
the affairs of the nation. “ His ambition is,” as we have seen, “to 
marshal and lead the Great People of England under the banner of 
Magna Charta” ; only the weekly pennies coming in from the Magna 
Chartists have to be looked up, and the accounts of local treasurers 
to be sharply audited, which takes time. Mr. Disraeli is still un- 
crushed ; Mr. Gladstone is yet uncowed ; Mr. Lowe yet flaunts his 
white crest on the Front Opposition Bench; Mr. Brand’s head is 
still safe on his shoulders ; the special interests of Stoke as a con- 
stituency are still neglected—but the “ provincial tour” is prospering, 
and let us “make our money whilst the ball’s a-rolling.” Thus it 
comes to pass that we do not know much in the House of the 
Member for Stoke. But I live to tell that oh one occasion at least I 
listened to him for the space of two hours, and heard in place of 
argument misrepresentation, and instead of eloquence blatant talk 
that sometimes merged in balderdash. I believe the feeling that 
pervaded the House of Commons when the Member for Stoke re- 
sumed his seat after his great effort was less of disgust towards the 
reckless traducer of fair fames, strong as was that feeling, than of 
marvel that so many of the people of England—albeit of the most 
ignorant—should be gulled by so poor a practitioner. Beside this 
gigantic popular delusion of modern times it seems a common thing 
that Titania should have fallen in love with Bottom, and sitting 
beside the lout in the wood near Athens, should have coyed the 
transformed weaver’s amiable cheeks, stuck musk roses in his sleek 
smooth head, kissed his fair large ears, and cherished him for her 
* gentle joy.” 
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FIN BeEc’s WAIF FROM THE 


SCHILLER. 





official envelope, “ On Her Majesty’s Service,” marked 
in the corner :—“ Saved from the Schiller.” Within 
the envelope was the wet wreck of a letter from my 
friend Mr. Horace Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, the distin- 
guished Shakespearian. It was a kind invitation to be his guest 
some day. “ ‘Small cheer and great welcome,’” he said, “ ‘make 
a merry feast,’ and we'll do our best to make you comfortable.” 
The words were blurred and the paper was blistered with the salt 
water. The message had come to me out of the storm and death- 
struggle of that awful Friday night, on the Retarrier Ledges, by 
the Bishop Lighthouse, Scilly. 

It has been the regular custom of my correspondent to send me the 
menu of the Shakspere Society of Philadelphia, for some years 
past; to keep my collection from the beginning complete. His 
stained and torn letter is accompanied by the menu of 1875—also 
blurred with its stormy bath. It is a production which does infinite 
credit to the Shakespearians of Philadelphia; and puts us to the 
blush, for certain am I no such scholarly menu was laid before 
Shakespearian diners on this side of the Atlantic on the last 23rd 
of April. Let the candid reader judge :—- 
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1564 Aprit 26 Gutietmus Fitivs JOHANNES SHAKSPERE 
1616 Aprit 25 Witt SHAKSPERE GENT 
Laer. he is the Brooch indeed, 
And lemme of all our Nation.—IV. vii. 94. 
Ham. A Combination, and a forme indeed, 
Where euery God did seeme to set his Seale, 
To giue the world assurance of-a man.—III. iv. 55 





TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL DINNER OF THE SHAKSPERE 
SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Horat. It is a custome ? 
Ham. I marry ist ;—I, iv. 12. 
Hor. some Enterprize 
That hath a stomacke in’t :—I. i. 98. 
King. wee’l Feast together.—II. ii. 84. 


King. Set me the Stopes of wine vpon that table :—V. ii. 275. 
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FRIDAY, 23rd APRIL, 


Mar. So hallow’d, and so gracious is the time.—I, i. 164. 
DINNER AT 6 P.M. AT THE MERCHANTS’ CLUB. 
Fran, come most carefully vpon your houre.—I. i. 6. 
Ham. This heauy headed reueale east—I. iv. 17. Quarto 1604. 
MEMBERS PRESENT. 
Polon. Looke you Sir, 
Enquire me first * * * 
And how, and who ; what meanes ; and where they keepe : 
What company, at what expence :—II. i, 7. 
fora. a list of lawlesse resolutes 
For foode and diet—I. i. 98. Quarto 1604. 
Ophe. Courtiers, Soldiers, Schollers : Eye, tongue, sword, 
Th’ expectansie and Rose of the faire State,—III. i. 159. 
Cour. ful of most excellent differences,—V. ii. 112. Quarto 1604, 
George Allen T. De Witt Cuyler Charles P. Krauth 
Richard L, Ashhurst Samuel Dickson John G. R, McElroy 
A. Sydney Biddle Asa I. Fish M. Huizinga Messchert 
Henry Armitt Brown Horace Howard Furness Alfred Vezin 
J. M. Da Costa Victor Guillod Henry Galbraith Ward 
THE DEAN IN THE CHAIR. 
Laer. Hee may not, as vnuallued persons doe, 
Carue for himselfe ; for, on his choyce depends 
The sanctity and health of the weole State. 
And therefore must his choyce be circumscrib’d 
Vnto the voyce and yeelding of that Body, 
Whereof he is the Head.—I. iii. 19. 
King. | Heere in the cheere and comfort of our eye, 
Our cheefest.—I. ii. 106. 
BILL OF FARE. 
Ham, Here’s the Commission, read it at more leysure :—V. ii. 26. 
Ham. Words, words, words.—II. ii. 193. 
Hor. heeere and there, 
Shark’d vp—I. i. 98. 
Ham. Excellent Ifaith, of the Camelions dish : I eate the Ayre 
promise-cramm’d.—III. ii. 89. 
LITTLE NECK CLAMS. 
Laer. your chast Treasure open 
To his vnmastred importunity.—I. iii. 31. 
Clo. dig’d ;—V., i. 42. 
fora. harbindgers preceading—I. i. 122. Quarto 1604. 
Hora. And prologue to the Omen comming,—I. i. 123, Quarto 1604, 
Wine : Chablis 1865. 
Pol. Giue first admittance to—II. ii. 51. 
Soup. 
Bisque aux Ecrevisses 4 la Royale. 
Ham. a Crab.—II. ii. 207. 
Hor. away with the shell.—V, ii. 191. 
Wine: Topaz Sherry. 
Ham. Pale, or Red ? 
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Ilr. Nay, very pale.—I. ii. 23 
Ham. look you how pale he glares.—III. ii. 125. 


we 


DELAWARE SHAD 4 la Chambord. 
Oucen, a creature Natiue,—IV. vii. 180. 


WINE : Marcobrunner Cabinet 1865. 





Ham. draughts of Rhenish.—I. iv. 10. 
Bermuda Potatoes. 
Hor. in Russet mantle clad,—I. i, 166. 


Cucumbers. 
Radishes, 
Rosin. the indifferent Children of the earth.—II. ii. 227. 
SADDLE OF SOUTHDOWN MUTTON. 
Ham, the Parragon of Animals ;—II. ii. 321. 
Ham. ouer-done, is fri the purpose—III. ii. 23. 
Tomates farcies. 


King. you must not thinke 
That we are made of stuffe, so flat, and dull,—IV. vii. 30. 


( W. Roederer frappé. 


WINE: ‘ 
( Pommery Sec. 
Ham. presentment of two Brothers :—III. iv. 54. 
Polon. The flash and out-breake—II. i. 33. 
Ham. the Bubbles are out.—V. ii. 202. 


Petits Pois au naturel. 


Laer. in the Morne and liquid dew of Youth,—I. iii. 41. 
Asparagus. 

Tor. once me thought 

Laer. It lifted vp it head.—I. ii. 215. 


the Infants of the Spring—I. iii. 39. 
Metternich’s Schloss Johannisberger 1862. 
lTiam. a delicate and tender Prince, 
Whose spirit with diuine ambition puft.—IV. iv. 149. Quarto 1604. 


SUPREME OF SPRING CHICKEN & la Pompadour. 


Pol. excellent white bosome, these.—II, ii. 113. 
Plain Celery. 
Dern. stalkes.—I. i. 50. 
, Chatez afite 1868. 
Wire: { Chateau Lafite 1868 


( Perrier Jouet 1872. 
Llam. married * * * 
but no more like * * * 
Then I too Hercules.—I, ii. 153. 
Polon. in France of the best ranck and station.—I. iii. 73. 


Sorbet 4 la Lachrymechristi. 


lam. Like Niobe, all teares,—I. ii. 149. 
ran, For this releese much thankes :—’Tis bitter cold.—I. i. 7. 
Laer. Occasion smiles vpon a second leaue.—I, iii. 54. 


Clo. Too’t againe, Come,—-V. i. 56. 
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CIGARETTES. 
these blazes, Daughter, 
Giuing more light then heate :—I. iii. 117. 
ENGLISH SNIPE sous Canapé. 
I haue that Within, which passeth show ; 
These, but the Trappings,—I. ii. 85. 
Larded all. IV. v.37. Quarto 1604. 
fit and season’d for his passage ?—III. iii. 85. 
Wine: Chambertin 1868. 
A Violet in the youth of Primy Nature ;—I. iii. 8. 
Potatoes 4 la Parisienne. 
praise your excellence, 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gaue you,—IV. vii, 134. 
{ Clos Vougeot 1868, 


WINE: ‘ 
( Chevalier Montrachet 1868. 


In equall Scale weighing Delight—I. ii. 12. 
TERRAPIN a la Maryland. 
What, ha’s this thing appear’d againe to-night.—I. i. 21. 
A beast that wants discourse of Reason—I. ii. 150. 
crawling betweene Heauen and Earth.—III. i. 130. 
hath clawed me in his clutch.—V. i. 80. Quarto 1604. 
WINE: Madeira 1829. 
of so sweet breath compos’d, 
As made the things more -rich,—III. i. 98. 
For you yourselfe Sir, should be old as I am,—II. ii. 206. 
SALAD. 
Collected from aJ/Simples that haue Vertue 
Vnder the Moon®—IV. vii. 144. 
Sallets in the lines, to make the matter sauoury ;—II. ii. 461. 
Madeira 1819. 
I am thy Father’s Spirit,—I. v. 9. 
OMELETTE SOUFFLEE 4 la Maraschino. 
puft,—I. iii. 49. 
A thing my Lord ? 
Of nothing : IV. ii. 3:. 
sweet not lasting 
The suppliance of a minute ? No more.—I. iii. 9. Folio 1623. 
DESSERT. 
Ice Cream Mont Blanc. 
as chast as Ice, as pure as Snow,—III. i. 140. 
White his Shrow’d as the Mountaine Snow.—IV. v. 35. 
WINE: Port 1825. 
Time qualifies the sparke and fire of it :—IV. vii. 117. 
FRUvITs. 
shall be the fruite to that great feast.—II. ii. 52. Quarto 1604, 
as wholesome as sweet.—H. ii. 466. Quarto 1604. 


VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. 3A 
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CHEESE.—Limburger. 


Tam. you shall nose him as you go vp,—IV. iii. 37. 
Gruyere. 
King. The most vulgar thing to sence,—I. ii. 100. 
BLACK COFFEE. 
Ham. roasted in wrath and fire,—II. ii. 483. 
Ham. did the night resemble—II. ii. 475. 
LIQUEURS, 
Clo, fetch me a stoupe of Liquor.—V. i. 68. 
Hor. Of vnimproued Mettle, hot and full,—I. i. 96. 
Tokay-i-Azubor, 
Ham. too deare a halfepeny ;—II, ii. 281. 
Absynthe. 
Ham. Wormwood, Wormwood.—III. ii. 191, 
CIGARS. 


Lucian. Midnight Weeds—IIL. ii. 268. 
1 Player. with the whiffe and winde—II. ii, 495. 


SECRETARY EMERITUS HIS PIPE. 
Ham, Will you play vpon this Pipe ?—III. ii. 366. 


Ham, there is much musicke, 
in this little Organe,—III. ii. 383. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Gho, My hower is almost come,—I. v. 2. 
Ham, What hower now ? 
Hor. I thinke it lackes of twelve. 
Mar. No, it is strooke.—I. iv. 3. 
Hor. then, the Morning Cocke crew lowd ;—I. ii. 218. 
Ham. farewell.—I. ii. 254. 
All. Exeunt.—lI, ii, 253. 


All the citations this year are from our Winter’s study “‘ Hamlet,” and have 
been verified by the copy of the First Folio 1623 and a copy of the Quarto of 
1604 Ashbee’s Facsimile in the Library of the Members. 


PHILADELPHIA 


One Hundred and Fifty Copies privately printed for Taz SHakspere Society. 


MDCCCLXXV. 


We have had some excellent quotation tournaments in honour of 
Shakespeare at “ Our Club,” at Lunn’s, in past times, when Douglas 
Jerrold, Charles Knight, Peter Cunningham, and Shirley Brooks 
were of the party ; but this year we had not even a meeting—for lack 
of a chairman. So that we are bound humbly to cap to you gentlemen 
of Philadelphia, who have been so studying and dallying with the 
page of Shakespeare during the past winter evenings ; and humbly to 
wish you many more scholarly feasts, and to pray that they may be 
all wisely merry, from the “little neck clams” to the ’25 Port, and 
the Limburger cheese. Fin BEc. 

















AN EVENING WITH CAPTAIN 
BOYTON. 
BY ARCHIBALD M-NEILL. 


RARE story-teller is Captain Boyton as he sits spinning 
the yarn of his life in racy unconventional Yankee 
; idiom. His life is a true romance of exploits and ad- 
naeezass ventures in treasure-hunting, pearl-diving, diamond- 
seeking, Indian-trading, and experiences as a franc-tireur and a 
Mexican guerilla. Let me relate some of his reminiscences as 
nearly as possible in his own words, though I cannot reproduce 
the freshness and the genuineness of manner. First he tells of 
that adventurous Skibbereen coast-landing which first brought him 
into conspicuous notice in this country. This I will pass over, as 
also his own graphic recital of his passage across the Channel the 
‘ther day; and I will pick such points out of a long evening's 
chat as will, in a roughly connected form, present something like 
a view of his history. 

“Tn my early childhood,” says Captain Boyton, “I was as restless 
as a turned mud-turile if I could not be bathing all day. When I was 
about eight I used to spend a lot of time diving for pavers. Don’t 
you know what pavers are? Flat stones for street mending, worn 
so by the action of the water. We got thirty cents a hundred for 
these. I was captain of the gang, and some days we did heaps of 
diving, and dropped so often to the bottom of the river it seemed 
more natural to stay there than go home. 

“My first rescue occurred when I was eleven, in 1859. I was at 
school, and we all went one fine hot afternoon for a bit of splashing. 
The river was low, and some of the boys waded out a good slice 
from the shore. Suddenly one of them slipped into deep water. I 
was standing on a raft moored to the bridge when the others sang 
out to me. I leaped in, for a big passion to save that boy came 
sudden on me. I dived down, but couldn’t see him, and came up 
again after looking all round, when I noticed his arms moving in the 
water a little further down stream. I made a bull’s eye this time. I 
came slick upon what looked like his corpse. He had dropped to the 


bottom of the water and was huddled up against a big paver. I didn’t 
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like the look of him: I had never seen a Jody before. His knees 
were drawn close to his chin. I looked another way, and grabbed 
him by the back of the neck. He came up light through the water. 
Then, as I felt pumped out, I shouted for some of the rest to swim 
up and help me, but they were as afraid as I was of his face. 
However, I couldn’t see that then, and slowly hauled along to one of 
the abutments of the bridge. There I held on till they came off in a 
boat and got us to shore. 

“Yes, they resuscitated him, and the crowd collected a handful 
of silver forme. Guess we had a big feast that night among the 
whole school with the coin. 

“ About ten months after I saved another boy. He was a school- 
fellow too. 

“When I left there and went to college at Westmorland, county 
Pennsylvania, it was just the same. I was always a bit wild, and 
liked to lie on my back and wonder about the stars a lot better than 
bothering with books. If I was away from class they’d come and 
look for me in the Swimming Hole. There I generally used to be 
bobbing about like a cork in a bucket. I knew the bottom of 
every creek in those parts as well as I knew the face of my father. 
I was on visiting terms with the under-side of every big paver in the 
county. 

“In 1863 I left college and went trading with father among the 
Indians. He had a sort of travelling business, and used to strike 
from New York up to the frontier, lodging goods at the stations as 
he went on, and sending them down rail by train when he’d got 
sufficient. 

“T guess the Indian is the most tarnation mistake that ever walked 
on two legs since animated dirt trod foot-sole. I’ve seen those 
Chippewas in Minnesota steal anything they could lay their lifters 
on. We used always to walk amongst them with our revolvers 
ready. The Indian’s no good any more now, except to Barnum 
and book-writers. In fact, he’s played out. He neither works nor 
shoots nor digs ; he only devils all round and drinks, and then he’s 
a beast. He’s only a red leaf on the tree, and has had his sum- 
mer. Somebody has said that he was spoilt by Columbus dis- 
covering him. I guess there’s a whittle of fact in that. 

“In my next move I left father, and came down East to join 
the navy. There was a kind of war-fever which had been taking 
everybody right off sharp to the front, and in course of time it took 
me. You felt the Southerners become all at once darned rebs, and 
you hated them like poison. Prairie fire-sparks! the feeling used 
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to go tingling over me, though I was only a youth. I’ve seen men 
go drunk with that hot excitement against the enemy and sob with 
rage. I went down to Brooklyn navy-yard to the receiving ship, 
and then I was transferred to the despatch-boat Hydranga—Captain 
Watson, which used to ply up and down the James River. We only 
carried three guns. Every now and again passing up and down 
stream we used to go through a pesky hailstorm, only the hail-stones 
were bullets. The Confederate sharpshooters would post themselves 
right slick on the edge of the shore, getting as near us as they could, 
and then came rifle practice till we were out of sight. 

“On one occasion it got too warm for us to sit still, so Captain 
Watson mustered us and a few men from the fleet, and we bore into 
the rebs on our own account. We’d drawn up near the Gab, and as 
soon as it was night a company of the boys shadowed off for the 
shore. It was very dark and the ground was mud-swampy. By- 
and-by we struck the reb camp. Just as we came in sight I 
struck something too—a gully about ten feet deep. Down I went 
just as the rebs sent a volley among us. Scalp-knives! when I 
got out wasn’t there a full-grown skirmish going on! It was 
pitch dark, and the flashes of light from the guns lit up the gloom 
between the trunks of the trees and the long reaches of stagnant 
slime like watch-lanterns. We began to think we’d call sometime 
else, for in the excitement we'd lost the track, and swamps are as 
difficult to manage as women. 

“Afterwards at Fort Fisher I saw Butler blow up his fire-ship. 
Guess I never heard such a row in all my life: It was the all-firedest 
clap of thunder that ever knocked at my ears. Soon after that we 
cruised to New York, where we were discharged, and so once more 
I was adrift. 

“Of course I made tracks home in a few months, and thought I’d 
settle down a morsel. I was hungry for a little quiet after knocking 
round so long. I determined then to go and settle at Cape May, 
down on the Jersey coast. Father had given me some money, so I 
started a light fancy business in Oriental goods. This little Japanese 
coin I wear was one he got when in Japan, for he knocked about 
more than I do, and would have traded as far as the moon if he 
could. 

“Tt was not long before the old passion for swimming called one 
day and found me in. I can’t describe the feeling. It comes up 
and hauls you off as if its invisible hands were on every inch of you. 
I rushed down to the beach. It was just the height of the Cape 
May season, and lots of bathers were about. I looked over them 
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and saw one throw up his arms. I went for him straight, but he'd 
got so far out it pulled me considerably before I handed him in, 
After that every day I was on the beach part of my time. During 
the next week I saved two little children who’d been paddling about 
and slipped into a gully. Guess I shan’t forget how their father 
thanked me. I felt ashamed almost. Cape May summer only lasts 
two months, so it was soon over, and I was ready to make tracks 
again for the West during the winter. The first money I made came 
from there, and I spent the whole of it, goo dollars, in a submarine 
diving-dress—pump and apparatus complete. 

“The first diving I did was in the season 1864-5 in the Delaware 
Bay. ‘This was in Hell’s Gate, just outside New York. An old 
British ship, the uszar, is said to be down there. I believe she was 
sunk just as we were parting company with the old country. At 
any rate she’s there safe enough now, but I could find nothing worth 
hoisting from her, excepting by way of curiosities, and there isn’t 
much pay-dirt in those things excepting when a big public goes 
mad on some silly streak. 

“Once when I was diving in the Delaware Bay a little old paring 
of aman came up and asked me if I believed in spiritualism. I 
said ‘Not much.’ He said if I would go down and see him he'd 
show me by spiritualism where I could find a treasure-ship. When 
I got there, and we’d had supper, and a liquor or two, he reached 
down his charts and diagrams and asked me if I was ready to listen. 
Then the knocks came as he pointed out along the map, and such a 
lively row that I half began to believe him. I got bitten at last with 
the idea that the spirits meant it, and I said for 50 dollars a day 
I'd throw in with the other world and see if we could raise some- 
thing. However, that was too much. The old spiritualist would 
only give me 25 dollars, so at last we settled at that, I to have part 
of any treasure recovered. 

“We started down the bay next morning, the old gentleman 
carrying a shipload of mouldy charts. At two in the afternoon we 
got sounding and touched at about eighty feet. Then I got the 
armour on and slipped overboard. ‘The bottom was blue mud, 
swept as clean by the water as a log hut floor of pine planks. I 
signalled, after looking all round carefully, and came up. The old 
fellow was death-terrible disappointed when I told him ‘ Nothing 
down there? We tripped the anchor and ran a little way under the 
Delaware shore. ‘This time I found a grey sand bottom very firm, 
but bare as the back of my hand. After examining right about every 
way I came up and said I wouldn’t go down again that day. At 
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ten next morning I dropped over again, but it was evident from the 
way the current swept the bottom that a wreck couldn’t have laid there. 
The old man looked so cut up when I told him, that I determined 
to make another try. I got the pump put in a small boat and rowed 
over a likely place where I meant to drop. Then we let go the 
anchor and down I went. 

“About three o’clock I came against something that made me 
feel excited. By Jehoicks! I thought, that’s her. I felt so all-fired 
rich at the mount, I seemed to own creation. I’d a notion I would 
go up and get the 50 dollars a day, making fresh terms with the old 
man; but when I looked closer and saw it was really the hull of the 
old treasure-ship, just as the spiritualist had described her, I jumped 
so wild-lively at once that I could only signal to go up. 

“As soon as I could get my head out of the water I yelled ‘I’ve 
got her.’ The old man was wonderfully excited. He promised 
everybody fabulous presents. I got a block rigged, and a chain-line 
run from it, and went down with an adze and a shovel. 

““T dug a good way about the wreck, cut a groove round the bow 
with the adze, rigged the line to it, and gave the signal to haul away. 
It was so deeply imbedded that nothing seemed to stir it. As I 
stood down there and looked at that strain on the rope, I couldn’t 
help thinking what a bank-safe weight of treasure was keeping it 
down. Suddenly they let go the anchor and stood down stream with the 
wind and the current. Then she gave a slight move and a tremble 
all over. I stepped back to be out of the way. Slowly the great 
piece of old bow rose out of the sand, and then my feelings dried up 
completely. I saw the timber was only part of a drift wreck. I 
sounded all round, but there was only sand. It had come down 
stream and lodged there, and I went up slower than I came down— 
a few. 

“When I told the old man, there was part of a scene flying round. 
He threw up his arms and went into the cabin and cried like a child. 
I never sailed across him again. 

“‘Soon afterwards I worked down into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
first coral I raised was at Catoche. Knocking round above there 
I heard of the loss of the schooner Foam. The first mate and 
three men got saved, but the captain, his daughter, and three men 
were lost. I slung round to see if she could be raised. After we'd 
spent best part of a week we sailed over her and dropped anchor. 
It was a lovely Sunday morning when we struck her. She lay in 
sixty feet of water on a bottom as white as the moon. Looking 
down I could see her leaning over on one side upon the coral reef. 
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When I got down to her I saw she’d torn a great gap in the reef 
when she ran against it. The mainmast was gone and hung by the 
fore. I clambered up ; I saw whole shoals of fish playing in and out 
of the hatches. First I went to look for the bodies, for I never like 
to work while there’s any of them about. Finding the fo’castle 
empty, I went to the two littie state cabins. It was rather dark, 
and I had to feel in the lower bunks. There was nothing in the 
first, and in the other the door was locked. I prized it open and 
shot back the lock with my adze. 

“Tt flew open, and out something fell right against me. I felt at 
once it was the woman’s body. I was not exactly frightened, but it 
shook me rather. I slung it from me and went out into the light a bit 
till I got hold of myself. Then I turned back and brought her out— 
poor thing! She’d been very pretty, and as I carried her in my arms, 
with her white face nestling against my shoulder, she seemed as if 
she was only sleeping. I made her fast to the line as carefully as I 
could to send her up, and the fish played about her as if they were 
sorry she was going. At last I gave the signal, and she went slowly 
up, her hair floating round her head like a pillow of golden seaweed. 

“That was the only body I found there, and I managed after to 
raise pretty considerably of the cargo. 

“One of my expeditions was among the silver banks of the Antilles— 
the loveliest place I ever saw, where the white coral grows into curious 
tree-like shapes. As I stepped along the bottom it seemed as if I was 
in a frosted forest. Here and there trailed long fronds of green and 
crimson sea-weed. Silver-bellied fish flashed about among the deep- 
brown and purple sea-ferns, which rose high as my head. Far as I 
could see all round in the transparent water were different coloured 
leaves, and on the floor piles of shells so bright in colour that it 
seemed as if I had stumbled on a place where they kept a stock of 
broken rainbows. I could not work for a bit, and had a quarter 
determination to sit down awhile and wait for a mermaid. I guess if 
those sea-girls live anywhere they select that spot. After walking the 
inside out of half an hour I thought I had better get to work and 
blast for treasure. A little bit on from where I sat were the remains 
ofa treasure ship. It was a Britisher I think, and corals had formed 
all about her, or rather about what was left of her. The coral on the 
bottom and round her showed black spots. That meant a deposit on 
either iron or silver. I made fairly good hauls every time I went 
down, and sold one piece I found to Barnum of New York. 


“« After I left there I had a curious adventure with a shark. I was 
down on a nasty rock-bottom. A man never feels comfortable on 
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them ; he can’t tell what big creature may be hiding under the huge 
quarter-deck sea leaves which grow there. The first part of the time 
I was visited by a porcupine fish which kept sticking its quills up 
and bobbing in front of my helmet. Soon after I saw a big shadow 
fall across me, and looking up there was an infernal shark playing 
about my tubing. It makes you feel chilly in the back when they’re 
about. He came down to me slick as [ looked up. I made at him, 
and he sheered off. For near an hour he worked at it, till I could 
stand it no longer. If you can keep your head level it’s all right, and 
you're pretty safe if they’re not on you sharp. This ugly brute was 
twenty feet long I should think, for when I lay down all my length 
on the bottom he stretched a considerable way ahead of me, and I 
could see him beyond my feet. Then I waited. They must turn over 
to bite, and my lying down bothered him. He swam over three or 
four times, and then skulked off to a big thicket of sea-weed to consider. 
I knew he’d come back when he'd settled his mind. It seemed a 
long time waiting for him. At last he came viciously over me, but, 
like the time before, too far from my arms. ‘The next time I had my 
chance, and ripped him with my knife as neatly as I could. A shark 
always remembers he’s got business somewhere else when he’s cut, 
so off this fellow goes. It is a curious thing, too, that all the sharks 
about will follow in the blood trail he leaves. I got on my hands 
and knees, and as he swam off I noticed four dark shadows slip after 
him. I saw no more that time. They did not like my company.” 
After a short period of experience in vearl-diving, and next the 
loss of nearly everything that he possessed, including his diving 
apparatus, in a great conflagration, Captain Boyton in a sort of 
desperation took service in the Mexican war, and led an exciting life 
till, growing tired of the semi-barbarian mode of warfare, he deserted, 
crossing the Matamoros at midnight in an old tub of a boat, in 
which he expected every minute to go to the bottom. Arriving at 
Brownsville, he “ fixed himself into hard work ” at adry goods store. 
Then he wrote home, and, hearing that his father was dead, grew 
restless again, and “waded away north,” through Victoria, San 
Antonio, Indianola, and by a schooner from Galveston, whence he 
proceeded through New Orleans, Savanagh, Charleston, and 
Willington to New York. There he stayed till he had filled his 
pockets once again, and having set himself up with a diving suit he 
shipped for Havre, where he found himself at once in the 
midst of the Franco-German War, heard people shouting “A das da 
Prusse,” got excited, and with some difficulty induced the authorities 
to accept him as a franc-tireur. His adventures in the war are well 
worth the telling, but they have already found their way into print, 
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and I will pass them over. After the war he returned to the States, 
but presently grew restless again, and turned his face towards Europe 
with a view to the diamond fields of Africa. At Cape Town, how- 
ever, he took the fever, and when he recovered, gave up the pursuit 
of diamonds and for a while followed a sailor’s career. Here again I 
will let him tell his own story :— 

‘In 1873 I settled down in Philadelphia to a spell of work. Then 
I went down to Atlantic city, and in a short time got command of 
the Life Service there. All that snow-season I worked at an invention 
which I have not brought out yet—‘The Boyton Adjustable Life 
Line,’ and at my suit. When I was perfecting the latter I used to go 
up and down the Delaware river in it. I look with the suit on like 
a geography picture of an Esquimaux catching seals ; and as I used 
to slip into the water to go down with the current everybody would 
put off in boats to save what they thought was a drowning man. This 
was powerful inconvenient. It was like a crowd worrying a dog. 
Ferry boats, tug boats, boats from the navy yard, boats with private 
people in them, all persisted at first in pelting after me, till I might as 
well have attempted to swim down the staircase of an hotel. 

“In the season of 1874 I again took charge of the Life Service at 
Atlantic city, and saved over forty lives. The excursionists are 
such all-fired fools. ‘They rush in by train sometimes two thousand a 
day by the Camden and Atlantic Railway Company, and then off for 
a dip without a thought of the currents. Until that season there had 
always been a powerful heavy loss of life. Young people would trip over 
the sands in the morning full of life as a cardinal flower of colour, and 
be brought ashore in the afternoon with all the pink washed out of 
their dead cheeks. The season lasts from June to September ; and for 
months I had made up my mind to have a long swim in my suit- 
‘The papers wrote some spry things about what they called my novel 
method of committing suicide in an india-rubber duster. The English 
papers have pretty well dug up all that part of my little life-story. I 
couldn’t drop on the American side, so I took the English and landed 
at Skibbereen. The rest of my doings I may say are almost public 
property. The next time I cross the Channel in the Boyton Life- 
Dress I shall start from Cape Grinez. But I had better pull up slick. 
I have had a powerful long talk myself, and have cleared out a pretty 
considerable stock of third vowels.” 





My readers will think that Captain Boyton has wasted no time in 
amassing these experiences of hard and active life in America, 
Europe, and Africa, when I mention the fact that he is not more than 
twenty-seven years of age. 

















THE PEEPSHOW;: 
OR, THE OLD THEOLOGY AND THE NEW. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


As thro’ the Fair of Vanity I trod, 

1 heard one calling in the name of God, 

And turning 1 beheld a wan-eyed wight, 

Clad in a garment that had once been bright, 

Who while a few pale children gathered round 
Did plant his faded Peepshow on the ground. 
Trembling the children peep'd ; and lingering nigh 
Even thus 1 heard the spectral Showman cry :— 


GOW first your eye will here descry 
ES How all the world begun : 
The earth green-dight, the ocean bright, 
: ‘The moon, the stars, the sun. 
All yet is dark ; but you will mark, 
While round this sphere is spun, 

A Hand so bare moves here and there, 
Whence rays of ruby run. 

I pull a string, and everything 
Is finish’d bright and new, 

Tho’ dim as dream all yet doth seem ; 
And this, God wot, is true. 






Now this, you see, is Eden tree, 
In Eden’s soil set deep ; 

Beneath it lies with closéd eyes 
Strong Adam, fast asleep. 

All round, the scene is gold and green, 
And silver rivers creep ; 

Him on the grass the wild beasts pass, 
As mild and tame as sheep. 

My bell I ring ; I pull a string ; 
And on the self-same spot, 

From Adam’s side God takes his Bride ; 
And this is true, God wot. 
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There still doth shine the Tree Divine, 
Flush’d with a purple flame, 

And hand in hand our parents stand, 
Naked, but have no shame. 

Now Adam goes to take repose 
While musing sits his Dame ; 

When, over her, the blest boughs stir, 
To show how Satan came. 

A Snake so bright, with horns of light, 
Green leaves he rustles thro’, 

Fair Eve descries with wondering eyes ; 
And this, God wot, is true. 


Now pray perceive, how over Eve 
The fruits forbidden grow. 

With hissing sound the Snake twines round, 
His eyes like rubies glow. 

“ Fair Eve,” he says (in those old days 
Snakes spoke) and louteth low, 

“‘ This fruit you see upon the Tree 
Shall make you see and know. .. . 

My bell I ring; I pull a string ; 
And on the self-same spot 

Fair Eve doth eat the Fruit so sweet ; 
And this is true, God wot. 


” 


A CHILD. 


Please, why did He who made the Tree, 
Our Father in the Sky, 

Let it grow there, so sweet and fair, 
To tempt our parents’ eye ? 


SHOWMAN. 


My pretty dear, it is most clear 
He wish’d her strength to try ; 

And therefore went, with wise intent, 
The Serpent swift and sly. 

[ pull a string, and there (poor thing) 
Stands Adam, eating too ! 

And now, you mark, all groweth dark ; 
And this, God wot, is true. 
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Now, you discern a voice so stern 
Cries “ Adam, where art ‘ou ?” 

Tis God the Lord, by all adored, 
Walks there ; and all things bow. 

But with his Bride doth Adam hide 
His guilty, burning brow ; 

And of fig-leaves each sinner weaves 
A guilty apron now. 

My bell I ring; I pull a string ; 
And from that pleasant spot 

A Sword of Flame drives man and dame ; 
And this is true, God wot. 


Now wipe the glass. And we will pass 
To quite another scene : 

In a strange land two Altars stand, 
One red, the other green ; 

The one of blood right sweet and good, 
The other weeds, I ween! 

And there, full plain, stands frowning Cain, 
And Abel spruce and clean. 

I pull a string ; and everything 
Grows dark and sad anew, — 

There Abel lies with dying eyes! 
And this, God wot, is true. 


The wicked Cain hath Abel slain 
All with a burning brand ; 

And now, sad sight, an Angel bright 
Doth mark him with his hand. 


A CHILD. 

What specks so red are those that spread 
Behind them as they stand ? 

SHOWMAN. 

The sparks you see the wild eyes be, 
Countless as grains of sand, 

Of all those men who have, since then, 
Shed blood in any land ! 

In grief and pain they look at Cain, 
Aghast on that sad spot ; 

And all around blood soaks the ground ; 
And this is true, God wot. 
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My bell I ring ; I pull a string: 
Now, Father Noah you mark— 

Sleeping he lies, with heavy eyes, 

All full of wine, and stark. 

But now, behold! that good man old 
A Voice in dream doth hark ; 

And the Voice cries, ““O Noah, arise ! 
And build thyself an Ark.” 

Again I ring; and pull a string ; 
And all is water blue, 

Where, floating free, the Ark you see ; 
And this, God wot, is true. 








Thus God the Lord, with his great Word, 
Did bid the waters rise, 

To drown and kill all things of ill 
He made beneath the skies. 

The Lord saved none, but Noah alone, 
His kith and kin likewise ; 

Two of each beast, both great and least ; 
Two of each bird that flies. 

My bell I ring; I pull a string ; 
And on the self-same spot, 

The water sinks, the bright Bow blinks ; 
And this is true, God wot. 


O day and night, unto your sight 
Such wonders shown might be ; 

But to conclude this Peepshow good, 
You Heaven and Hell shall see : 

The shining things, with spangled wings, 
Who smile and sing so free ; 

The crew of shame, who in hell-flame 
Complain eternallie ! 

My bell I ring ; I pull a string ; 
And you them both may view 

The blest on high, the curst who cry :— 
And this, God wot, is true. 





A CHILD. 
How can they bear, who sit up there 
In shining robes so gay, 
From Heaven to peer, without a tear, 
On those who scream and pray ? 
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SHOWMAN. 


Why, those who burn had, you must learn, 
As fair a chance as they— 
But Adam’s fall doth doom them all 
Upon God’s judgment day. 
I thus conclude with moral good, 
Not soon to be forgot ; 
And you must own what I have shown 
Is dreadful truth, God wot. 


A LITTLE BOY. 
O look at him, that Showman grim, 
A frown is on his cheek : 
Come away quick, for I am sick 
When’er I hear him speak ! 
A GIRL. 
Along this way, last Holy Day, 
In blesséd Whitsun week, 
There passed a wight, so sweet and bright 
He seemed an Angel meek : 
He bare, also, an old Peep-show, 
But finer far to view, 
And loud cried he “O look and see! 
For all, God wot, is true!” 


CHILDREN. 
And did you peep? and did you weep 
To see the pictures wild ? 


GIRL. 
Ah nay, ah nay, I laughed, full gay, 
I looked and laughed and smiled ! 
For I discern’d, with bright face turned 
On mine, a little Child ; 
And round him, bright burn’d many a light, 
And cakes and sweets were piled ; 
And scents most rare fill’d all the air 
All round the heavenly spot, 
While loud and wide that Showman cried— 
““ This is our Lord, God wot !” 


FIRST CHILD. 
*Twas Jesus Child! so good and mild! 
He grew on Mary’s breast ! 
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Notr.—The “ Peepshow” is the last of the series of short poems purchased 
from Mr. Buchanan for publication in this Magazine. 
to hear that we have secured from the same distinguished poet a narrative 
poem of peculiar pathos, to be commenced in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
fcr January, 1876, and to be continued until completed in six monthly parts.—Zd. 
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GIRL. 


Sweet were his eyes, his look was wise, 
And his red lips were blest ; 

I longed, I wis, those lips to kiss, 
And by his side to rest. 

This man’s Peepshow is strange, I know, 
But the other was the best ! 

Now let us go where daisies blow, 
Sweet ferns, and speedwells blue, 

And Posies make for Christ His sake, 
For He is bright and true ! 


SHOWMAN (so/us). 


Folk, I’m afraid, are changed ; my trade 
Grows worse each day, I know. 

How they did throng when I was young, 
To see this very Show ! 

My rivals pass, and lad and lass 
Follow where’er they go, 

While up and down, from town to town, 
Z creep, most sad and slow. 

I too must try some novel cry, 
Lest I be quite forgot : 

These pictures old that I unfold 
Have ceased to please, God wot ! 
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Our readers will be glad 














' TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


BY GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 


>) ICKENS in early childhood sat at the feet of Tobias 
Smollett. From the author of “ Roderick Random” came 
to the author of “ David Copperfield” the first inspiration 
of the story-teller. Each of these two men was the 
most popular fiction writer of his time, and there cannot be a doubt 
that the artist whose loss from among us we have not yet ceased to 
mourn gathered something both in style and substance from the 
novelist whose fictions so delighted his own childhood. It is not 
then quite wise in us, whose moral and intellectual lives have been 
largely influenced by Dickens, to pass by wholly unheeded the old 
master whom the child Dickens studied so intently and to such 
great purpose. 

But for the brilliant genius of Henry Fielding, Smollett must have 
stood the most important figure among British novelists till the ap- 
pearance of Sir Walter Scott. In depicting certain aspects of human 
nature, the author of “ Roderick Random” is the chief of humourists ; 
but when we weigh his talent generally against that of his rival, the 
gold is not quite so pure and genuine. There was an admixture of simu- 
lation in him which was absent from Fielding, and is indeed absent 
from all really lofty and creative minds. ‘To Smollett it was neces- 
sary that he should have a predecessor; Fielding, on the contrary, 
was spontaneous and original, and the founder of a race. He made 
successors, but was himself no man’s successor. The third novelist 
of the same illustrious age, Samuel Richardson, had little in common 
with either, nor did he reach to their height. He was less able than 
they to assimilate the lessons of humanity, or to reproduce indi- 
vidual character. 

Smollett, however much we may dislike his method, is remark- 
ably truthful in his delineations. His pictures of roliicking sailors 
are as realistic as the works of Hogarth, with whose genius his own 
had some affinity. Unless expurgated, he is scarcely a fit subject for 
illustrative readings in the drawing-room, but then the same may be 
said to a large extent of almost every other prominent literary man 
of his own or any preceding era. We condone his offences against 
purity because of his great gifts. Smollett’s most important work is 
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indubitably “ Roderick Random.” It exhibits in the strongest degreealk 
the qualities which rendered him famous. Here we meet with, in all 
their fullness, the uproarious mirthfulness and the broad farce which 
are never wholly absent from any of his conceptions in fiction. His 
characters are not overdrawn, as some are in the habit of thinking. 
Le Sage was the writer most frequently in his thoughts, and the 
touches of realism to be met with throughout the work are almost 
unique. 

Smollett has not made the friendless orphan the paragon of virtue 
which he would inevitably have been in the hands of most novelists. 
He presents him to us “with all his imperfections on his head,” a 
faithful picture of what life would be under the disadvantageous 
circumstances of Roderick’s history. The evolution of the story 
affords the author that opportunity for reproving the baseness 
and the hollowness of men for which he was so well fitted, and the 
various situations of life are painted with admirable vigour and 
local colouring. The name of Bowling alone has passed into 
a synonym for all that is honest and manly in the sailor, and the 
character of the Lieutenant remains still unmatched by any similar 
creation. ‘To the essentially comic characters of the novel almost the 
same high praise must be awarded. While doubtless written with a 
view to the promotion of good morals, it is not to be supposed that 
Smollett intends to hold up Roderick Random as an individual 
character worthy of imitation. Like Fielding, this other master of 
fiction did not assume at any time to draw perfect characters. The 
simpering perfections of the ordinary heroes of fiction would have 
been abhorrent to him, utterly devoid of resemblance to the 
people of real life. As he conceives the novelist’s duty, it stands 
upon higher ground than the mere cutting out of faultless, paste- 
board men, in which neither art nor truth is required. 

Besides its excellence in striking and bold portraiture, “ Roderick 
Random” is distinguished for the simplicity and ease of its narrative. 
Although the writing is not so exquisite as that to be found in the 
pages of Fielding, it yet varies on occasion from the intensely 
humorous to the genuinely pathetic. I do not attempt to conceal the 
disappointment which we must all feel that Smollett has made his 
heroes generally of so coarse a texture. They have in them—or at least 
many of them strike us in this manner—a good deal of grossness which 
cannot be excused, and are frequently overbearing, swaggering, and 
offensive in their manners. Roderick Random, for instance, deserved 
the severest physical castigation, at certain stages of his career, and 


so did Peregrine Pickle. 
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The author’s genius has been not inaptly compared to that of 
Rubens. In both we get richness of colouring, though the two 
artists are frequently vulgar in idea, and exhibit an overcharged 
animalism in their pictures. I must protest, nevertheless, against the 
judgment that Smollett, “being mediocre, chalks out the figures 
tamely, prosaically, without transforming them by the illumination of 
genius.” This exhibits a very deficient grasp of the novelist’s talent. 
His manners may be vulgar, but his genius is undeniable. 

Can any one who has studied “ Peregrine Pickle” affirm for a moment 
that the figures which are prominent in that novel are sketched pro- 
saically ? Surely if there is one feeling uppermost after reading this 
work, it is that it is lightened and illumined by the power of real 
genius! Sir Walter Scott said of it :—“ ‘Peregrine Pickle’ is more 
finished, more sedulously laboured into excellence, exhibits scenes of 
more accumulated interest, and presents a richer variety of character 
and adventure than ‘ Roderick Random.’” And with this verdict the 
bulk of mankind will agree. The interest in the novel never flags 
between the two covers ; and it was a totally new attempt in fiction. 
The idea of these Adventures has been considerably worked upon in 
our own day. Smollett worked out this fiction with much more 
than his usual elaboration. “Roderick Random” has a greater 
air of spontaneity, but “Peregrine Pickle” is more polished, 
even while it is as uproariously mirthful. It is doubtful whether 
the sale of the latter during its author’s lifetime would have 
borne comparison with that of the former novel but for one 
adventitious circumstance. Embedded in the story are certain 
“Memoirs of a Lady of Quality,” which have no connection 
whatever with the novel itself. These memoirs were founded 
on fact, and contain the history of Lady Vane, a contem- 
porary of Smollett’s, who was celebrated for her beauty and 
her intrigues. So far from blushing at the revelation of her own life, 
or feeling herself degraded by the scandal attaching thereto, it is 
affirmed that she rewarded the novelist handsomely for incor- 
porating the disclosures in his work. Exhibiting an astound- 
ing taste for celebrity, she even furnished the materials herself 
for the story. ‘The town speedily rang with the history of Lady Vane, 
and the consequence was a great popular demand for the novel. 

There is genuine comedy in this fiction from beginning to end. 
It teems with humorous situations; and although Trunnion and 
Hatchway may be considered by many to be stamped with exaggera- 
tion, the interest we take in their fortunes is intense and real. 
We get, too, in “Peregrine Pickle” Smollett’s best attempt at a heroine, 
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in the person of Emilia. His previous story was utterly unsatis- 
factory in this respect, women being apparently dragged in because 
the dramatis persone would not be complete without them. Emilia 
is not perfect, and entangles herself on one occasion in a manncr 
which should have been avoided ; but she is still pure, and displays 
admirable heroism and endurance. In Smollett’s time people 
used plain language on particular subjects, and women were 
familiarised with vice in a way that has now gone out of date. 
When all this is remembered we must do Smollett the justice of 
admitting that in his novel he really appears to be striving after 
what is good and noble. If he reproduces the follies and the 
vices of his time he nowhere hints that he desires to be the laureate 
of these things. Side by side with his powerful indignation against 
hypocrisy, pride, and cruelty, is also apparent a reverence for a 
high morality and a desire to lead men into the ways of virtue. 
Of Pipes, one of the leading characters, it is worth recording that 
Edmund Burke was wondrously delighted with him, and thought 
him the most humorous and highly finished character that ever was 
invented. The whole narrative hangs well together, the various 
incidents are excellently told, and the reconciliation between the two 
lovers is well led up to. 

Cumberland the dramatist very happily touched off the literary 
character of Smollett in his allegorical representation of him, together 
with Fielding and Richardson. He observed that “‘ there was a third, 
somewhat posterior in time, not in talent, who was indeed a rough 
driver, and rather too severe to his cattle ; but in faith he carried us 
at a merry pace over land or sea: nothing came amiss to him, for he 
was up to both elements, and a match for nature in every shape, 
character, and degree. He was not very courteous, it must be owned, 
for he had a capacity for higher things, and was above his business ; 
he wanted only a little more suavity and discretion to have figured 
with the best.” 

“Count Fathom” is an extraordinary revelation of villainy, as 
remarkable indeed for its portraiture of vice in the upper classes as 
“Jonathan Wild” is in the lower. Smollett himself apprehended 
that he might be attacked for this singular work, and makes a long 
prefatory explanation in consequence. He declares his purpose to 
be to set up the Count “as a beacon for the benefit of the in- 
experienced and unwary, who, from the perusal of these memoirs, 
may learn to avoid the manifold snares with which they are con- 
tinually surrounded in the paths of life, while those who hesitate 
on the brink of iniquity may be terrified from plunging into that 
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irremediable gulf by surveying the deplorable fate of Ferdinand, 
Count Fathom.” Certainly, if anything is to be gained of a deter- 
rent nature from the contemplation of vice, it ought to be gathered 
here ; for I do not bear in memory a single narrative so surcharged 
with it. The virtuous character raised up in opposition to the 
Count, to give a certain relief to the story (as the novelist informs 
us), is 2 mere puppet without life as compared with the human fiend 
who furnishes the title of the novel, and though at the close the 
author makes virtue triumphant, the strongest and most indelible 
realism is thrown round the character of the villain. This, of 
course, only proves the power of the narrator’s art. Altogether 
the work is not a pleasant one, but it is not without its uses, and 
offers a very distinctive moral. 

Perhaps Smollett’s best work for natural movement was his 
“Expedition of Humphrey Clinker.” The probabilities are not 
outraged in this narrative, which deals with the ordinary events 
of every-day life in a simple and forcible manner. The situations 
are never unduly forced, nor are the characters lifted out of the 
common run. It was an attempt in quite a new direction, and it 
has since been extensively imitated, notably by a popular author 
of fiction now living, who has written one story closely upon 
its lines. Humour and observation are as rich and striking as 
in any of his novels, and he writes with all his old freshness 
and freedom, even after he has suffered misfortune, and his life has 
been embittered with affliction. Matthew Bramble is an original 
character who divides our esteem and our humorous condolence ; 
whilst Tabitha is even a more singular character still for her forcible 
delineation. Humphrey Clinker himself is not so remarkable a 
creation as many others in the Adventures, but he serves admirably 
as a centre round which the other characters revolve. The letters 
are capital reading, and afford many truthful pictures of scenery 
and observations upon manners. Manifestly it was not the author’s 
intention to depend upon plot for the success of his work. Of 
story there is little or none; but of portraiture of real life there 
is abundance. Dr. Moore, the best of the novelist’s biographers, 
says of “ Humphrey Clinker,” with much justice :— ‘From the 
assemblies of high life Dr. Smollett thought that humour was 
banished by ceremony, affectation, and cards; that nature 
being castigated almost to still life, mirth never appeared but 
in an insipid grin. His extreme fondness for humour, therefore, 
led him to seek it where it was to be found, namely, in the inferior 
societies of life, which in spite of the acuteness with which he seized and 
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described it, has exposed him to the censure of the fastidious. Dr. 
Smollett seems, when he wrote ‘ Humphrey Clinker,’ to have been 
conscious of the discontent and fretfulness that appear in his letters 
from France and Italy ; and to have had a just notion of his own 
character. Neither Le Sage nor Fielding, had they been intimately 
acquainted with him, could have drawn it more truly nor with more 
humour than it appears in the letters of Matthew Bramble.” 

There are passages in the book which a man of more refined 
mind would have omitted. Smollett, with his splendid capacity for 
humour, seems never to have been content unless he reproduced with 
the wit or the sarcasm the coarse jest and the objectionable gesture 
with which the characters themselves would have embellished their 
deeds and speech in actual life. It is here, I think, that he has a 
little overstepped the boundary even of license, and committed the 
unpardonable sin. He behaves in a more unseemly manner than the 
other humorous novelists of the age; and however much we may 
be disposed to forgive him for the sake of his wonderful genius, 
it is impossible to help feeling a little angry at his too literal a 
rendering of the grossness of character. ‘That ‘ Humphrey Clinker” 
displays some amount of peevishness is a charge which should cause 
us but little surprise. A disappointed man is in the habit of occa- 
sionally venting his spleen upon the world through the best medium 
that is open to him ; and Smollett would have been more than human 
if, with his power of pen, he had always neglected the opportunity of 
castigating his species. 

‘Sir Launcelot Greaves” is a book to please the few, but not 
likely to retain much hold upon people generally. Yet, it presents 
us with several most natural scenes, and the character of the 
chivalrous young knight is, notwithstanding the author’s disclaimer, 
suggested, I think, by the writings of the immortal Cervantes. This 
style of composition has gone completely out of vogue now, and I 
am not aware that in inferior cases—that is, the cases of authors who 
are not conspicuous for original talent—it would ever be a style that 
could be justified. ‘The profit to be derived from works of this 
stamp would be very small; and even in the hands of a 
master we can only tolerate the burlesque for the excellence of the 
wit. Extravagance of conception is not a very difficult thing to ac- 
complish ; the real power of genius consists in investing the 
ordinary with the highest amount of interest possible. 

The happiest excursion of Smollett into the realms of mock 
history is to be found in his “Adventures of an Atom.” It is 
full of extravagance, wit, and learning. The singular groundwork 
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of the romance is the endowment of an atom, by supposed 
transmigration, with reason and speech. ‘This speaks through 
one Mr. Nathaniel Peacock, and causes him to write down 
exactly what it dictates respecting past history. ‘There are nume- 
rous satirical touches upon prominent Whig politicians, and very 
strange digressions upon all kinds of topics, in which the author 
casually shows the depth of his erudition. Many of the allusions 
are beyond the apprehension of the reader simply from lapse of 
time ; but the romance is worth perusal as showing the fruitfulness 
and versatility of the author’s mind. The work is a curiosity. 

Concerning Smollett’s Letters from Abroad much need not be said. 
They are far from being without glimpses of the man in his best 
style, and they light up objects and places to the untravelled man with 
many vivid touches and references; but they occupy small ground 
towards forming an estimate of the value of the novelist’s intellectual 
labours. 

Critics have greatly differed as to Smollett’s merits as a poet. 
Some perceive in him only the ordinary versifier, while others see 
in what he has done the germ of a talent which might have been 
developed to an extraordinary degree. ‘The truth lies between the 
two extremes, and is a good way removed from either. Smollett 
certainly did not write doggrel; his faculty for apprehending the 
ludicrous aspect of things would have led him to eschew the muse 
altogether rather than do that ; but then, on the other hand, he was 
not sufficiently musical or imaginative ever to become the lofty and 
impassioned poet. His power in tragedy was inferior to any other 
literary faculty he possessed, but in his odes there is some really fine 
and spirited work. One commentator remarks on this head :— 
“His ‘Ode to Independence’ is the greatest effort of his genius, 
and rivals in spirit and sublimity, in strength of conception and 
beauty of colouring, the sublime odes of Dryden, Collins, and 
Gray, the great masters of the British lyre.” It is just this kind 
of wholesale eulogy which succeeds in placing an author in 
a false position. ‘To say deliberately that Smollett equals Dryden in 
the writing of odes is to show a total want of discrimination and 
critical capacity. A man may be a very fine poet without attaining to 
that height; and Smollett has unquestionably written many noble 
strains. Take the opening, for instance, of the “‘Ode to Independence” 
just cited— 

Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord. of the lion-heart and eagle-eye ; 
Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 
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Deep in the frozen regions of the north 

A goddess violated brought thee forth, 

In mortal liberty, whose look sublime 

Hath bleach’d the tyrant’s cheek in every varying clime, 
What time the iron-hearted Gaul, 

With frantic Superstition for his Guide, 
Arm’d with the dagger and the pall, 

The sons of Woden to the field defied ; 
The ruthless hag, by Weser’s flood, 

In heaven’s name urg’d th’ infernal blow ; 

And red the stream began to flow— 
The vanquish’d were baptis’d with blood ! 


The Ode retains its excellence and force to the end, and is in 
every respect successful. it appears to be just one of those happy 
efforts which come to men but once in their lives, when they are 
almost astonished with themselves at the results they achieve. To 
“The Tears of Scotland,” which is full of pathos, it is impossible 
to do justice by the mere quotation of a stanza, but in considering 
Smollett as a poet, here is one song which proves his command 
over another style of verse. It has elements of grace and delicacy :— 


To fix her—’twere a task as vain 
To combat April drops of rain, 
To sow in Afric’s barren soil, 
Or tempests hold within a toil. 


I know it, friend, she’s light as air, 
False as the fowler’s artful snare ; 
Inconstant as the passing wind, 
As winter’s dreary frost unkind. 


She’s such a miser, too, in love; 

Its joys she'll neither share nor prove, 
Though hundreds of gallants await 
From her victorious eyes their fate. 


Blushing at such inglorious reign, 

I sometimes strive to break her chain ; 
My reason summon to my aid, 
Resolv’d no more to be betray’d. 


Ah! friend, ’tis but a short-liv’d trance, 
Dispell’d by one enchanting glance ; 
She need but look, and I confess 
Those looks completely curse or bless. 


So soft, so elegant, so fair, 

Sure something more than human’s there ; 
I must submit, for strife is vain, 

*Twas destiny that forg’d the chain. 
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The miseries and misfortunes of literary men have formed a 
frequent topic of reflection in the world’s history, and Smoilett adds 
one more name to the long roll of the unfortunate. Never reduced 
to the terrible depths of deprivation which marked the career of a 
Savage or a Chatterton, yet he had his own peculiar trials and 
difficulties to encounter. Isaac Disraeli, in his “Calamities of 
Authors,” says :—“‘ Of most authors by profession, Who has 
displayed a more fruitful genius, and exercised more intense in- 
dustry, with a loftier sense of his independence, than Smollett ? 
3ut look into his life, and enter into his feelings, and we shall be 
shocked at the disparity of his situation with the genius of the 
man. His life was a succession of struggles, vexations, and disap- 
pointments—yet of success in his writings. Smollett, who is a 
great poet though he has written little in verse, and whose rich 
genius had composed the most original pictures of human life, was 
compelled by his wants to debase his name by selling his ‘ Voyages 
and Travels,’ which he could never have read. When he had worn 
himself down in the service of the public, or the booksellers, there 
remained not ofall his slender remunerations, in the last stage of life, 
sufficient to convey him to a cheap country and a restorative air on 
the Continent.” This is the old story of humanity from the blind 
and sublime vagrant Homer downwards. Earthly rewards are 
extended with a niggard’s hand to the illustrious in literature. But 
Smollett, one of the few creators of types, and brother to the select 
band of the highest humourists, need not be ashamed of the com- 
pany which he keeps. Nor was it without salutary effect, probably, 
upon his own nature that he passed through troubled depths. The 
purest song, and song which has risen to its grandest height, has alas! 
with much of the living prose of this mighty language, been too often 
the outcome of suffering, deprivation, or persecution. England 
herein is a sister of other nations. Yet, what matters it now that 
Camoens died of want and that even Cervantes suffered hunger ? 
Their reward is assured. Kings and peoples usually reserve their 
acclamations and laurels for the warrior; but posterity crowns the 
author. The distribution remains not unequal for ever. The man 
who has generated thought, and who has scaled the lofty heights 
of genius, looks down through the ages and beholds his fame in- 
creasing with the passing of the years—for the fiat has gone fucth that 
the offspring of the mind is immortal, and that he who has touched 
the intellect and the soul into activity at any stage of the world’s 
history is the real prince and leader among men. 





AL LYN SAHIB. 
BY FRANK PERCIVAL. 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Right cruel is thy bent, 
If, hearing this, no horror o’er thee creep ; 
If, guessing what I now began to dread, 
Thou weepest not, wherefore art thou wont to weep ? 


Roscoer’s Dante. 


OMPELLED by Felice to eat and drink of the best, 
Alyn’s strength returned as if by magic. And though 


reluctant himself to broach the subject, he more than 

once found occupation in speculating on the possibility 
of this Italian being in possession of some secret of his family 
history. It was certainly a curious fact that he should know his 
old Granny’s name, which was anything but a common one. And 
so one day Alyn dashed into the subject by saying— 

“ You have quite got rid of that idea of yours, Pagliardini, about 
likenesses, relationships, and all that bosh ?” 

“Got rid of it, signor! E come? But it offends you, and I am 
silent. Veramente, it is better so.” 

“‘ Better or worse, it’s too late now to hush me like a child. As 
long ago as I remember I have tried to learn something of my father 
and mother ; so if you really know anything, Pagliardini, out with it.” 

“It is a long story, signor, and a very sad one; oh! the very 
saddest that ever was told! You had better not hear it.” 

“A likely story that, now. I tell you [ mean to hear it. And 
you need be under no apprehension of wounding my feelings, for I 
have none: they are dead—dead utterly. Whether it is indignation, 
shame, or pity your ‘sad’ tale is calculated to call forth, you will 
not get it from me, I promise you. Now hand me my pipe and 
begin.” 

“T will go get some more tobacco.” 
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“Tt is primed. One pipe will do it, I suppose ?” 

“ No, signor, nor two. I will fetch your pouch.” 

“Good. Now we start fair. I smoke till you have done, and 
then off to bed. Hold. There we go on a sand bank. Ah, that 
crunching sound! Do you want to drive me mad, that you keep 
staring at me? Talk, man, talk: you were going to tell me a tale. 
What was it about? Why don’t you begin? 

“Senti, signor. It will make you very sorry; you must not hear 
it.” 

“Sorry! Then tell it me quick. This tempest in my heart were 
well brought down to the tame thing called sorrow.” 

“ Ebbene, signor. Let me first give you a light, and then—ehi! 
ehi! I was eighteen, then, when I went to live with an English 
milor in my native town of Pisa. Gran tempo fa, signor, but you 
must let me begin at the beginning. I had not been with him a 
year when he went to Greece, with Prince Mavrocordato. If only 
he had never gone, what a different future for him and for the povera 
signora! I then took another service ; but left it at the end of 
four years, to be with my poor mother—good soul—who was dying 
of the fever and nobody with her. After she died, and I was 
coming out of the church of San Stefano, I came all at once, a 
quattr’ occhi, upon my first milor. I should have passed him by, 
for he was altered every bit as if I had never seen him. He had, 
he said, been shut up for a long while in the fortress of Roumelia, and 
half starved. But I looked just as always, he said. And what service 
was Lin? And when I told him only my own, he said if I did 
not make difficulty about going to England he would like me to go 
back again to him. So I went, and he was living in much gaiety, 
with a crowd of English milors. Milor Byron and Signor Trelawney, 
I have right to remember them. ‘There was il Conte Gamba, 
who for ever was making him get into some scrape. It was he 
who took milor and some others up to a convent in the hills to see 
a nun take the veil. Milor came back and told me he was going 
to write a letter, and I must take it and find a way for it to her 
hands ; he had seen, he said, among the novices the most beautiful 
face that had ever been created, and he should never rest again a 
minute till she had promised to let him see her again. Only that, 
he said, when I tried to make him not think of it. And he got so 
angry that I went. Ah, better if it had been to the bottom of the 
Arno, if my destruction would have saved her, the poor signorina. 

“I talked to every one I met. I sat down by the roadside, trying 
to believe I was tired. I hoped it had been yet a mile off, when the 
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old grey walls came full in sight at the turn of the road. I sat down 
on a stone, and considered what todo. Then I got up and went 
full up to the gate. But it was no use; no one was going in or 
coming out. And I felt very glad I could not do my errand. 

‘But it would not do to get back too soon, so I sat down by 
the gate and waited, thinking that way to satisfy my conscience. 
And by-and-by there came the sound of singing—ah! such 
sweet singing, fit for angels to hear. And there was one voice, I 
thought it must be hers, sweeter and more heavenly than all the 
rest, praying in holy song for Jesu’s love, while I, a messenger from 
the tempter, lay in wait for an opportunity to bring her heart to listen 
to earthly love. 

“And before the choir had ceased I had taken a holy vow 
that I would never do my errand. 

** And now I made haste back, and told milor, povero milor— if 
only he could have foreseen it all then—of the big high walls, and 
the spikes along the top, and the door all barred and bolted. 

** And he called me names, and asked me if I expected it open 
like the Casino. And the next day he sent me again. And for a 
whole week I lived more outside those convent walls than in the 
palazzo on the Lung Arno. I had hoped he would get tired, or 
some new thing would stop him thinking of it; but no, it was the 
doing of the wicked one to ruin two souls he knew he could never 
get any other way. At last he went off by himself. I believe he got 
to suspect me. 

“T sat up for him all that night, but he never came, nor the next 
day and another night. 

‘“‘ And in the morning, as soon as the sun was up, I went along the 
road hoping to meet him. I could not stay in the house any longer. 
And oh! the joy of seeing him. I forgot everything so that he was 
safe. But he dashed past me without a word, and when I reached 
the palazzo orders had been left for me that I should not go to his 
apartments till he sent for me. 

“That was not a trouble, for I said to myself if he had not failed 
to see her he would be in a better temper. 

“‘And truly she had refused to take the letter that he had 
got Giacomo, the convent gardener, who lived quite close, to give to 
her. But the next day he sent for me and demanded whether | 
intended obedience in his service or to go. And when I promised 
obedience he told me where lived the old man Giacomo Barberi, 
and he gave me a letter to give to him addressed to ‘Sister 
Agatha,’ 
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**So I went to the priest, and for five Paternosters and three Ave 
Marias got full indulgence to break my vow. For I thought if milor 
sends me away, somebody will still be found, and after all it is not 
so much to take a billet to a novice astoanun. But the signora 
would have nothing to do at all with him, although she acknowledged 
to seeing him at the dedication. She could not but see him truly, 
for he was handsome indeed. 

“So when milor found that billets were no use, he got old 
Giacomo, who would have set light to all the convent for twenty 
scudi, to let him in by a doorway that was always fastened up since 
a poor nun had ended her life in the myrtle grove close by it, and 
then to go and tell the Sister Agatha he had found a poor little 
white dove that was bleeding, and would she come and tend it. 

“And when she ran quick to the gloomy arbour there was no little 
dove, but only milor. And how could she help but listen to him? 
The next night, and the next night, Giacomo let him in, having oiled 
the rusty locks and bolts, and there was no fear of the nuns going 
there at dark, for they would not go in the sunlight. 

“ But try all he would, milor could not get her to come away, till 
one day it happened that milor, along with Count Gamba, Milor 
Byron, Signor Trelawney, and some more were out riding, and a 
mounted dragoon rudely jostled milor’s horse, and was insolent so 
that Milor Byron said ‘,That man must be brought to an account.’ 
Upon that, all the party turned and galloped after the dragoon into 
Pisa. The guard at the gate turned out with drawn swords, but 
could not stop them. And as some of the servants of Milor Byron 
and Count Gamba were taking the air on the steps of his palace, 
they saw the pursuit, and one of them with a stable-fork rushed at 
the dragoon and wounded him in the side. 

“Tt was not much harm, and he soon got well, but a report got 
about, and soon reached the convent, that there had been a dis- 
turbance of peasants, headed by Englishmen, and that in the combat 
with the guard Signor Trelawney was killed and Milor Byron 
mortally wounded. 

“ Now the misadventure of all this was that Giacomo had told la 
novizia Agatha that her lover was Lord Byron. What would you? 
They were both handsome as the Apollo of the Vatican, each had 
his palazzo on the Lung Arno, and the billets, that the old man was 
sure to open, were always signed N. B., a signature known to all Pisa 
as Milor Byron’s. 

“ Hearing this, the poor Agatha was much afflicted. Sento, signor, 
she was gentile as possible, a lovely child innocent as a baby of 
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all the diavolerie acted in the world. Besides, it is no sin to love in 
Italy—not her laws, or religion, or customs teach it so. And when 
the next evening, as she sat weeping beneath the myrtle trees where 
he had last stood, milor pushed the branches aside, and limping 
beside her folded her with his one arm—the other was in a sling—in 
an embrace; ah, words fail me, signor, to go on. In a delirium 
of joy, she had no strength to resist ; and milor, carrying her as well 
as he was able, and assisted by Giacomo, who was always stationed 
to keep watch, and if any one approached to make excuse to lead 
them away in another direction, placed her in his caléche, and 
brought her to the Lung Arno. 

“ Ah, the stars glimmered cold and the wind sighed as I opened 
the doors, and in obedience to my promise to milor, assisted to bring 
her in. Then all late as it was, I was sent to find a priest, and as 
ill-luck would have it, on the Ponte del Mezzo I met Father 
Guiseppe, the same who had absolved me from my vow ; and return- 
ing with him to the palazzo I was witness to the ceremony. Before 
it was hardly over milor got much frightened, and told me to 
arrange to set off instantly to Leghorn. From there we took a boat 
to Genoa, and hasted on road for Milan, intending to go quick to 
Paris and afterwards to England. 

** But at the Croce di Malta, where it was thought better to go than 
to the Albergo Reale, or Hotel de Ville, the knell was tolled that 
was to put to flight all our happiness. Milor was talking about the 
passports, and miladi, who was sipping un boccone of chocolate, 
laughed merrily: ahi, but it was the last time: and said—‘Go 
away, Agatha, back to your convent, wicked novice that you were 
to leave it.’ And making as if to blow a candle out, she said— 
‘ There, go quick, and joy go with you. Now, carissimo mio, call 
me Egla. Is it not as pretty?’ 

“Truly the joy had not stayed to be sent twice. Milor could 
say no word at all, but only stand and regard her fixedly. And he 
was in a stupore, as her features made themselves remembered to 
him. 

“But such a thing could not be, he said to himself, and sat down, 
and asked her how she came to have a name like that, and to tell 
him about her home and her people. And he raised a book that 
lay on the table, and opened it, to hide la miseria on his face. 

“ Ohime ; the words she spoke made his heart grieve. 

“ Her father, she said, had been seized suddenly ill, and had died 
in three days, leaving her all alone in Italy, with only her maid that 
had come with her from England. ‘The priests always stayed 
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with her father, and would not let her see him. And after he was 
dead, they told her he had turned true Catholic, and desired her 
to go into a convent, or if she did not like that, to go to the convent 
of the Sacré Coeur for a year to finish her education. 

“The same evening La Madre Superiore came herself in a carriage 
to fetch her, and when she refused to go without her maid, she let 
the maid go too. La signora had just written a letter to her aunt in 
England to come and fetch her at once, and seeing it, la madre put 
it in her pocket to post. 

“She had not been long at the convent when she was sent for 
one morning into the parlour, and la madre told her her maid 
Margarita had been taken ill of the fever in the night, and was gone 
to the hospital on Monte Lupo. And when la signora desired to 
go and see her, they said she would take the fever, and would not 
let her. 

“Then she wrote again to England, and to her brother at 
Athens, and to the English Consul, but although il vicario himself 
said he would see the letters sent right, the poor child—she had 
only fifteen years—never got one word of answer nor any one 
to come for her. And only that they tormented her to turn true 
Cattolica and be a nun, she would not care so much. Her brother, 
she knew, would see after her when he came away from the wars. 

** And then he would find Margarita, and they would all go home 
to England, and never want to leave it again. 

“ Milor looked like a spectre when he went from the room. I said 
to myself, What ails him to be ill? 

“That night he went right out into the marshes beyond la Porta 
Romana, and returned not back till late next day. 

“And all the time the poor signora wept much not to know 
what it was about. She had great fear his thought was that it was 
only to get out of the convent that she had married him. And an 
infant could see how she loved him. 

“ At last he came in so changed, more than in all the years he 
had been in Greece, and he only stayed a few instants with miladi, 
but went away and had a little dark room looking into the court- 
yard. He would, he said, tell miladi what made him to be out next 
day. 

“But it was not next day, nor for many next days, not till the 
poor signorina had worn herself pale with grief at his strange way, 
that at last he was obliged to say something. Poor milor, he 
wanted to save her mind knowing it, and thought better than that it 
would be to go to a convent. Ah, if only she had been Cattolica 
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Ah, your pipe is not 





and let me fetch a priest to confess her ! 
alight, signor !” 

“ Hang the pipe. Go on, will you ?” 

“Well, milor told her they had been married in a mistake and it 
was no marriage ; because he was not Lord Byron as she had be- 
lieved ; and how to do he did not know unless she went again to a 
convent. 

“If milor had had his right mind he would know that would 
kill her, and when she was so in anger with him his love for her 
made him quite ungovernable, and in agony he said— 

“* gla, my adored Egla. Oh! spare me not. Heap curses on my 
head—on the head of your wretched brother Norman. Yet who 
could have foreseen this? Oh! accursed be their machinations who 
have brought about this misery.’ 

“ Deh, that was a time of desolazione. Miladi lay like dead, and 
milor was no better than a lunatico. 

“ Dr. Cappelli nearly lived at the hotel, and fra poco said it would 
be better to go to the Lake Como. Cosi I made demand about it, and 
found a villa in a quiet part near to Blevio. Not ever seeing it, 
milor told me to arrange for it if it would make convenient for 
plenty of apartamenti. 

“ And as soon as it was ready, with domestics we went, and how 
the winter was passed matters not to the story. But when the 
chestnut trees built up their towers to heaven, miladi got more ill, 
and I went to Milan for Dr. Cappelli, and as soon as he came he 
asked for miladi’s husband ; and when he was told, as the domestics 
all thought was true, that he was on his travels, he asked for milor. 
Ohime, it seemed we had not known unhappiness till that time. 

“ At night and at day milor wandered on the mountains and in 
the pine forests, or would throw himself in a boat on the lake and 
not mind what it did or where it would take him. 

“ Often I said to myself: ‘We shall never see milor again as living 
man,’ and only that miladi should not be alone he would, without 
doubt, have rid himself of life. 

“ And then the time arrived I got orders to warn the servants and 
prepare for England, and it is a marvel how miladi lived that night 
of arriving there. That steward had begun to make of it a day of 
rejoicing. 

“Well, September had come when milor went for a doctor and 
nurse thathe knew. And all things were kept retired in the west 
wing ; and not a soul in the house but me knew that when my 
lady’s maid, as she was called, went back home two little boy- 
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babies went with her. And that, signor, was the very year you say 
you were born, and the good nurse’s name was Jessy, or if you will, 
Jessica, Glenelg.” 

“A coincidence, my friend—nothing more. But asad tale—the 
very saddest, as you say, I ever heard ; and you seem to have come 
faithfully out of it too. Do they still live ?” 

“‘How? milor, and me here in India! Poor milor, he was 
killed that night returning to take Jessy home. A great storm 
frightened the horses, so little they went out, and never at night. 
And miladi, when she was told, fainted away, and never spoke 
another word in her right mind, and not long after died.” 

“There is a great commotion, like anchoring. Allahabad, | 
suppose,” said Alyn. “ Buona notte, Pagliardini—is not that it? Don’t 
dream your tale over again. But none of this ill-fated parentage for 
me. I cannot argue with you now. But Granny is my own Granny, 
every inch of her, and in my veins runs honest peasant blood. Once 
more, good night.” 

And Alyn was in a manner right without knowing it, at least in his 
energetic protest ; and Felice’s fevered story, albeit he knew it not, 
was happily as baseless as the airy fabric of a dream. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In a hollow land, 
From which old fires have broken, men may fear 
Fresh fire and ruin. 
TENNYSCN. 

Ar Calcutta, as he passed through, Alyn made every inquiry as 
to the fate of Captain Bagot, the result being that in all human 
probability the gallant officer had fallen one of the earliest victims 
o the Mutiny. 

Felice’s story kept up a seething torment in the chambers of Alyn’s 
brain, and when, soon after midnight, he stepped on board the 
Heraclitus, bound for Southampton, it was with a feeling that all life 
was utter weariness. 

On reaching Wales, Jessy’s cottage, like the floating island on 
Derwentwater, was difficult to find, the good old lady having more 
than once of late been compelled to beat a retreat before the per- 
severing enemy of her peace, her profligate son. But at length 
Felice, on knocking at a door to make further inquiry, at the first 
glance recognised the object of their search; thus materially con- 
firming the valet’s romantic story. 

But with none the less warmth of affection did Alyn greet his good 
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old Granny, who felt herself scandalised at being embraced by this- 
big bearded foreigner, and could with difficulty be brought to credit 
his assertion that he was her own boy Alyn, come back all the way 
from the Indies. 

Presently Granny was observed to scan with curious eagerness 
the stranger’s olive-tinted features. Fitful gleams of the far-past 
battle illumined the brain of the old war-horse, and it soon became 
clear to her when and where those soft low tones had been her law. 

Still stronger confirmation was this to Alyn of Felice’s weird-like, 
but most fallacious history, and our hero, excited beyond endurance, 
demanded if the story were true. 

The day had clearly gone by for Jessy to evade his impetuous 
questioning by setting the chimney on fire, giving the view-halloo 
to a passing sail, or appealing to his affection for herself, so there 
was nothing for it but to give a reluctant assent to certain facts 
known to her, and to refer him to Felice for the rest. 

Alyn hugged the unhappy delusion to his breast, displacing there- 
from all pleasanter occupants, and unable to endure the haunting 
presence within the cottage, he carried it out into the cool night air, 
and confronted it beneath the stars. 

Presently it seemed as if in its bitterest anguish descended upon 
him the spirit of his father as on that weird night when roaming bare- 
headed among the Apennines he had called upon the rocks to cover 
him. Now, up and down the mountains, over chasm and cataract, 
he sought to escape from the terrible feeling which, persistently 
clinging to him, mingled with the deathless imagination born on the 
brink of the Cawnpore well, till he was driven to the verge of 
madness. 

Near upon noon next day he found himself gazing vacantly at the 
entrance of his old-loved haunt, Yr Ogo. But giant throes had, since 
those early days, convulsed old Pen and filled up its interstices with 
shattered débris. 

Towards evening the tyrant hunger began to assert its claims and 
cravings, so, groping for blackberries beneath the dim light of a 
crescent moon, he endeavoured to appease the impatient despot, 
winding up eventually with turnips au naturel, and quenching his 
thirst at a rill of sparkling water. 

After more wanderings, through stony pass and mossy glen, he 
followed up an impulse which had taken possession of him to see 
his brother Owen. 

Setting his face towards Llandudno, where for many years past his 
brother had lived, he soon found himself, to his great dismay, in ill- 
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assorted contact with a number of well-dressed people, and it was 
only when he perceived that most of them had Prayer-books in their 
hands that the recollection fiashed upon him that possibly it might 
be Sunday. As Wednesday had been the date of his Hegira from 
Jessy’s cottage, it was not much to be wondered at that the eyes of 
these daintily-attired persons rested with no pleasing expression on 
the unkempt, squalid-looking wanderer. 

He was about to make inquiry for his brother’s house whex: a door 
not far from him was opened, and a person came out whom he im- 
mediately recognised as the identical Sally Hughes of olden times. 

Still it occurred to him after a while that it was not a little remark- 
able that she should have grown younger, prettier, and almost lady- 
like, until at last a faint glimmer that it might be his niece instead of 
his sister-in-law crept slowly into his bewildered brain. 

Stopping to speak to her, and by no means forgetting to lift his 
hat, he had the satisfaction of seeing the young lady sweep scornfully 
past him and run up the steps of the chapel. 

A new sensation was this for “ Al Lyn Sahib,” and one for which 
he had not bargained. 

If this were the daughter’s welcome, what would the mother’s be, 
who, it was well known, entertained no great predilections in his 
favour, on account of his early opposition to his brother’s marriage ? 

He would take a turn on the beach and cunsider the matter, and 
perhaps he might fall in with Owen, apart from his household 
divinities. 

But though he lingered till daylight fell, seating himself eventually 
on the edge of a boat bearing the old well-remembered name of 
“ Prydwen. Owen Glenelg, boatman,” no living soul came near 
him. It seemed to him, on the contrary, that. one and all 
instinctively avoided him, and in a bitter mood he breathed a vow 
to Heaven that never again would he cross the threshold of a human 
habitation. 

He would hold life sacred ; but while it lasted his food should be 
that of the birds of the air, and his resting-place the refuge of the 
fox and the wild goat. 


CHAPTER X. 
I'd rather walk 
With thee through shower, than with another man 
Through all the summer sunshine. —ALEXANDER SMITH. 
FELICE was no Alpine climber, and, notwithstanding his anxiety 
about his master-frofégé, he found it no easy matter traversing these 


Welsh ranges day atter day in search of him. 
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In vain he questioned every passing villager, or made inquiry at 
hamlet, farm, or shepherd’s hut. 

So sedulously had Alyn avoided the possibility of meeting his 
fellow-creatures, that in one instance only did Felice succeed in ob- 
taining any intelligence, and as this tended to the inference that 
Alyn had returned homeward, the Italian joyfully retraced his 
steps. 

But Granny’s bent figure leaning forward wistfully from the doorway 
undeceived him; and though he sought to inspire the good old 
creature with hopes, a tide of misgivings arose in his heart and 
checked the current of his speech. Footsore, and with aching limbs, 
he again started forth on the morrow, and bidding Jessy “be valiant,” 
he told her he would return no more until he brought Alyn with 
him. 

At the end of a week, finding himself as far as ever from a success- 
ful issue to his search, the indefatigable old man determined on 
making a journey into Derbyshire in the hope of being able to 
interest the present Lord Beauchief in Alyn’s welfare. 

The result of this expedition was as astounding as it was satisfac- 
tory ; and with even more vigour than before did he renew his quest 
for the missing Alyn, repeating to himself many times in the day the 
Italian equivalent for “‘Oh, the pity of it, Iago!” and imagining the 
joy his news would impart to his master-frofégé. For Lord Beauchiet 
had disclosed to him the extraordinary fact that Norman, called Lord 
Beauchief, was but the adopted son of the late Earl, who had thus 
sought to remove the stigma—as he felt it—which during the last 
three generations had attached itself to the head of the house of 
Beauchief, that no son was ever born to them—an amiable plot which 
had eventuated in the death not only of the nephew thus adopted as 
heir, but of his only and much-loved daughter, the Lady Egla. 

Failing in his search, Felice at length, at Jessy’s instigation, had 
recourse to Owen Glenelg, who had up to this moment been under 
the painful impression that his brother had fallen in the Indian 
massacre. 

Owen, therefore, could offer no clue to help poor Felice in his 
search, but in the course of conversation in the cottage he happened 
to speak of Alyn’s huge beard and bronzed face in connection with 
his meeting with his old Granny, upon which Owen’s daughter Mary 
looked up from her work and asked him about her uncle’s height 
and general appearance, and then told him that a strange-looking in- 
dividual answering that description had one Sunday evening spoken 
to her as she was hurrying along late for chapel. Miss Mary had 
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grace enough to blush when she was compelled te acknowledge that 
she had not stopped to listen to him. 

As, on comparing notes, this meeting was proved to have taken 
place on the Sunday after Alyn’s abrupt departure from Granny’s 
cottage, Felice entertained little doubt that this was the fugitive, 
and that possibly it might have been in consequence of his niece’s 
manner that his susceptible nature had shrunk from presenting 
himself at his brother’s house. 

Three weeks had now elapsed since that Sunday evening ; but 
Felice was not yet daunted in his quest, and the result of much 
inquiry in the neighbourhood elicited the information that this same 
strange-looking figure had been observed wandering among the rocks 
at the foot of the Orme’s Head. 

Therefore the Italian set himself to watch for Alyn’s appearance, 
with an assiduity that grudged the time for needful food and rest. 
At early morning, at dusk, and late at night he haunted the desert- 
places of “the Head,” like a man intent upon suicide; often for 
hours together remaining wedged between a couple of boulders 
that screened him from view, while the streak of space between 
afforded him a wide field for observation. 

Returning one day from his search in a weary and desponding 
mood, the fall of a piece of dry furze-bush caused him to look up 
and scrutinise the face of the acclivitous rock, where presently he 
perceived a noteworthy gap, which he was not satisfied to pass by 
without further investigation, seeing that the piece of furze-bush had 
no right to have come from there in the natural course of things. 
So, scrambling on to the narrow ledge of rock that led up to the 
mystery, he gazed in upon a neat little cave, swept, if not garnished, 
and containing traces of a recent fire, as well as in an accommo- 
dating cavity a jar of water and other vestiges of primitive feasting. 

Could this indeed be the haunt of the wild man, as the Llan- 
dudnonians ungraciously styled him? And had Felice’s old doting 
fancies and foolish magpie tongue brought the son of his beloved 
mistress to such a pass as this? Surely not, he said to himself; it 
must be some murderer or refugee from the laws of his country. 

And yet when he thought upon Granny’s tear-stained remini- 
scences of Yr Ogo the improbability of this den being inhabited by 
Alyn considerably diminished. At all events there could be no 
harm in ascertaining, if possible, who the modern Diogenes might 
be. And if it should turn out to be his protégé, why then grave 
enough matter would remain for consideration. 

He was not long kept in suspense. Before an hour had elapsed 
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the tall, bent form of Alyn was seen ascending the cliff, and pre- 
sently disappearing in the cave beyond. 

It was no easy task that presented itself to Felice. It might be 
that the recluse, resenting intrusion, would set off farther and fare 
worse ; or, judging from appearances, it was by no means impossible 
that his mind had. become altogether unhinged, and that rather 
than be oppressed by the presence of his fellow-man he would seck 
a refuge in the waves below. 

So, wet, cold and hungry, the Italian found himself incapable of 
solving the problem at once, and therefore, returning to his lodgings, 
he applied himself to his own restoration, and resolved upon a plan 
of action for the following day. 

A more glorious sunshine than had for weeks gladdened Felice’s 
eyes awoke him next morning, and having breakfasted with a 
hearty appetite, the Italian, with distended pockets and a telescope, 
set off for the haunt of “the wild man.” 

His plan was so to place himself that he might possibly be seen 
and recognised by Alyn, and in order that a method might appear in 
his madness, Felice, with a badly-focussed telescope (I am not sure 
it had not the cap on), was intently scouring the horizon in search of a 
sail, when at length he suddenly heard the sound of descending 
footsteps, and in less than a minute a hand was laid on his shoulder, 
and his own name was eagerly and joyfully uttered. 

Great was Felice’s delight at the pleasant greeting from the hermit 
Alyn, and overjoyed was he to find the recluse but little altered, and 
indubitably in his right mind, as he asked— 

** What brings you Aere, of all the places in the world ?” whereupon 
Felice proceeded to rhapsodise on the subject of the Head’s com- 
manding views ; to descant on the manifold advantages of telescopes ; 
and at the tail of a grand peroration displayed his ham, biscuits, mara- 
schino and cheese. 

It did not perhaps occur to the Italian that picnics are unusual in 
midwinter on a bleak coast, and perhaps on the whole he overdid 
his part. But Alyn, with or without suspicion of the story, sat himself 
down beside the old man on a stone, or rambled with him presently 
beyond the next point; shared his luncheon, nor shirked the pocket- 
flask. 

This cave, thought Felice, was doubtless a mere whim, as Yr 
Ogo had been of old ; and then he unfolded the mystery revealed to 
him by Lord Beauchief, removing from poor Alyn’s mind at last the 
nightmare of his ill-fated parentage. 

Still Alyn clung to the notion of a hermit life, which he had in a 
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bitter and sorrowful mood adopted ; and it was only under pressure 
of much solicitation that he consented to an occasional visit of Felice 
to his cave. And with this concession the staunch-hearted Italian 
was fain to be content. 

And thus Felice became a frequent visitor at the hermit’s retreat, 
and in some mysterious way the hermit’s larder got better furnished 
than heretofore. Somehow Felice could rarely remember to take back 
home with him the rug, plaid, air-pillow, or campstool that he had 
brought for his own especial benefit. 

In course of time, however, Alyn showed such obvious symptoms 
of withstanding this new order of things, that Felice, apprehensive of 
forfeiting his high prerogative, forbore for days together to intrude 
upon him. 

During the interval Felice discovered that the only subsistence of 
the recluse was the fish he succeeded in ensnaring, or an occasional 
loaf obtained in exchange for fish from a hut on the beach down 
about Gogarth. 

Here was an opportunity not to be overlooked ; and the Welsh 
peasants ought to have raised themselves enormously in Alyn’s esti- 
mation by the liberal manner with which they now pressed upon him 
their flesh, fowl, or cwrw, in return for an infinitesimal quantity of 
fish. 


After this fashion had the “ wild man” and his associate continued 
to vegetate through the winter and summer months which had preceded 
that glorious day in early autumn when CEnone Bagot had electrified 
Llandudno and her uncle’s house by her sudden and unaccountable 
disappearance. 
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BOOK IV. 


But deeper their voice grows, and nobler their bearing 
Whose youth in the fires of anguish hath died ! 


CHAPTER I. 


But a sad rent 
Hath sorrow made in her: nor can she now 
Knit up her ravelled hopes, nor summon heart 
To enter on Life’s journey all alone, 
A new and weary way. 


DEAN ALFORD. 

ONCE securely rid of her cousin on that beautiful autumn morning 
the events whereof were related in the opening chapter of this story, 
(Enone had skirted the crowd and made for the Conway Road. Dis 
appearing shortly after behind the low ridge of hills to the left, the 
young lady’s movements had become more and more suspicious. 

Fashions often change rapidly, but scarcely with such abruptness 
as to necessitate the metamorphosis which was now effected. Her 
striped gingham petticoat Miss Bagot promoted to the position of 
outside robe, humiliating the latter article of attire by concealing its 
goffered flounces beneath the stinted proportions of its coarser rival, 
Her hat-feather and gloves, and other tokens of the fashion of the 
morning, were next sacrificed, until she plodded along with the free- 
dom of shortened skirts. She looked rather like a poor rustic maiden 
than the sprightly, impulsive young lady of an hour or two before. 

Suddenly she seemed to be moved by a new resolve. She had re- 
cently promised to visit her old servant, Sarah Morgan, at her little 
cottage at Bettws-y-Coed: and why not now? 

Having with little difficulty found Mrs. Morgan, CEnone was enter- 
ing upon a lame account of her own odd appearance, and her hope 
that Sarah could give her a bed for the night, when she fell back in 
her chair and fainted. 

Sore distressed was CEnone, when presently she was restored to 
consciousness, to learn that a doctor had been sent for ; and she in- 
stantly resolved on two proceedings: one, to send an immediate 
countermand ; the other, to escape from this too accessible apartment. 
In vain did Mrs. Morgan entreat her to stay “just the ghost of a 
minute” while she made the bed. Her weary visitor was not too 


weary to be inexorable, nor too exhausted to observe with almost a 
painful sense of thankfulness the little haven of rest into which, with 
a venial pride, her kind hostess led the way. 
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Next morning, so perfectly refreshed did Miss Bagot feel on awaking 
that she was naturally surprised at the earliness of the hour, until she 
discovered that her watch had stopped for lack of winding up. As 
Mrs. Morgan at breakfast busied herself in cutting and toasting to 
perfection some bacon of her own curing, boiling fresh eggs, and in- 
sinuating a suspicion of butter into the hottest roll ever turned out of 
an oven, GEnone looked on and wondered at the extreme neatness, 
and even gracefulness, with which these homely details could be 
carried out, and ended by asking herself if some similar occupation 
might not be infinitely less tedious in her present state of mind than 
the dull routine of teaching, on which already she had been speculat- 
ing as an occupation. 

“Sarah,” she suddenly asked, “do you know any nice people 
about here who are in want of a servant?” 

“ None that I just remember, Miss Noney ; but you don’t mean to 
say Kate Green is going to leave ?” 

“No; it is for myself I want a place.” 

“How solemn you do say a joke, miss. If I didn’t think you 
meant it!” 

“‘T never meant anything more seriously in my life, Sally. It is 
not my intention to return home for some time, and as I came away 
without any money I must earn my living.” 

“‘ Well, miss, and if you did you'd do it as a governess, and not 
as a servant. But there ain’t no call for anything of the sort. If 
you'd only put up with our ways for awhile, Miss Noney, I am sure 
Abel would be quite proud like.” 

“ Your offer is very kind, Sarah. But there are several reasons 
why I could not avail myself of it. And as to being a governess, I 
should have to trouble somebody for a reference, while your recom- 
mendation would surely get me a housemaid’s place.” 

“ Then I won't give it, Miss Noney. No; that I won’t. So that’s 
flat. Our little place, where you'll be waited on, as you’ve always 
been used to, must be better than a big place, with never a minute to 
call your own, and bells ringing in your ears from morning till night. 
Now, Miss Noney, just as if you could sweep out a bedroom and 
blacklead a grate! I never heard tell of such a wild notion in all my 
life.” 

“You can give me a lesson in blackleading. Any way I am 
resolved on trying it.” 

“ But, Miss Noney, I thought you were to have been married this 
month.” 

“ Stay a moment,” replied CEnone ; “ here’s pussy’s saucer ; it will 
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be broken; how nicely you have kept the china, Sarah. Who lives in 
the white house over the way?” 

“ The doctor, miss. Dr. Freer. And a very nice gentleman he is 
too.” And thereupon Miss GEnone found herself taken into the secret 
confidence of the young wife of Abel Morgan, a confidence which 
soon became of more immediate consequence than appeared at the 
moment ; for on the afternoon of that very day was a young beginner 
in life somewhat abruptly and mysteriously introduced into the Morgan 
household, and by the force of sudden and unforeseen events Miss 
Bagot found abundant occupation for the time in the care of the 
little stranger. 


CHAPTER II. 
The bold resolve is stronger than the pain. 
EDWIN ARNOLD. 


ALTHOUGH in 1858 the distance between Llandudno and Bettws- 
y-Coed was, in the absence of branch lines, considerably greater than 
at present, it is surprising that more than a week elapsed before 
tidings of the fatal catastrophe on the Great Orme’s Head, referred 
to in our opening chapters, reached Mrs. Morgan’s cottage. 

“ Thursday, yesterday week !” remarked Abel Morgan, when the 
story had been told. ‘“ Why, Miss Bagot, that was the very day you 
arrived. If you had not started so early, you must have heard 
of it.” 

(Enone expressed her satisfaction that she had not “heard” of 
it, and her sorrow at the circumstance; more especially as the 
Glenelg family happened to be one in which she had taken con- 
siderable interest. And as baby just then set up a cry the improvised 
nurse summarily carried her upstairs. 

Again and again was the subject discussed, and Miss Bagot, not 
liking to talk about “ dreadful things,” generally left the room, or 
ceased to join in the conversation. 

After the doctor's visit, enone had requested Mrs. Morgan not to 
address her by her name in his presence, and had expressed a wish 
that her husband would take the same precaution. So that, although 
the news of the disappearance from Llandudno of so important a 
person as Miss Bagot had by this time become public property, 
it did not for awhile occur to Dr. Freer that in this nurse, cock, and 
nondescript maid-of-all-work he beheld the missing damsel. 

One day, however, the doctor, after working for the space of halt 
an hour on an abstruse study of the coals in his grate, hastened out, 
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borrowed Farmer Lloyd’s black cob, and trotted off in the direction 
of Llandudno. 

After discussing his luncheon and cigar at the Cambria Arms, he 
repaired to Plas Madoc and had the felicity of meeting the re- 
splendent meteor, the valiant conqueror of Scinde, and above 
all, the resolute, lion-hearted hero of the Mutiny, whom Alyn had 
given up for lost at Cawnpore. 

As a father, however, this redoubtable Hector showed himself no 
more than human when informed by Dr. Freer that he believed he 
had discovered his daughter, that she was quite well, and at no 
greater distance than Bettws-y-Coed. 

All that the doctor knew was soon told. The valiant Captain was 
most grateful and gracious ; he ordered the carriage ; requested that 
Emily would accompany him ; and in little over half an hour was 
on his way to Bettws-y-Coed. 


(Enone, having scarcely left Mrs. Morgan’s cottage for three 
weeks, one afternoon took advantage of neighbour Janet Brown’s 
offer to come and sit awhile with Mrs. Morgan, to start off on a grand 
walk to Pandy Mills. Well up in scrambling and goat-jumping, none, 
bent on a good view, overcame one obstacle after another, scaled the 
precipitous rocks, or dived into some craggy hollow, proceedings to 
some extent emblematic of the kind of life she had for years looked 
forward to sharing with Eustace. 

Returning by Pont-y-Pair, as its myriad beauties were fast blending 
into the shadow-land of night’s kingdom, poor CEnone nearly sank to 
the earth with afiright as she recognised in the well-known carriage 
before her her cousin Emily, and—yes, she supposed it must be— 
her father. 

In a moment Emily was out of the carriage, and doing her very 
best to strangle her poor helpless cousin, to the somewhat mono- 
tonous tune of “ Nonsie, Nonsie, my own Nonsie.” 

As to the Captain, for so brilliant a luminary, he met his daughter 
very nicely, and having given permission to the girls to wander at 
their own sweet will in the direction of Mrs, Morgan's cottage, he 
put up at the Royal Oak ; and eventually, with a hazy, indefinable 
feeling of having come plump down on to sume unknown planet, 
lowered his warlike head as he crossed the lowly cottage threshold, 
and submitted meekly to being led to the tea-table, where, for the 
first time in his life, he partook of rural dainties prepared by his 
daughter’s fair hands. 

Fortified at length by the strong tea, or by the glass of water he 
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had imbibed at the Royal Oak, the Captain, not altogether un- 
naturally, asked his daughter the meaning of it all. But to all in- 
terrogation CEnone gave none other than the simple reply— 

“I had made up my mind not to marry Eustace, papa, and wished 
to avoid being bothered about it.” 

“‘ Now is there such another thoughtless, foolish girl on the face 
of the earth? To put me to all this trouble and expense because, 
at the last minute, ‘she does not want to marry Eustace.’ Who 
wanted you to marry him? NotI. Id warrant I found fifty better 
men in as many hours. No, Emily. Don’t go away. I mean no 
disrespect to any of you; but simply this, that CEnone had only got 
to say she had no intention of marrying just yet, and there was an 
end of it. Instead of that, what with being mixed up in that affair 
about the boatman’s girl, and made the talk of the whole town, it is 
enough to make one’s blood broil to listen to her.” 

“It would not undo things, papa, if I had a better reason.” 

“Undo them? I don’t suppose it would. But there is no 
sense in the whole matter from beginning to end. Just the whim 
of a silly, frivolous girl. I have no patience with such absurdity.” 

“ Papa, will you move your chair a little? Mr. Morgan cannot get 
in. Mr. Morgan—papa. You see we have quite filled your house, 
Abel.” 

“Very happy, I am sure, sir, to have the pleasure of seeing you 
beneath my humble roof.” And with a thrust of his paw he com- 
pelled the brilliant Captain to shake hands. “And you too, miss,” 
turning to Emily. “TI hope all the family is well.” 

“A long way from it, sir—a long way from it”—put in the 
Captain testily. “And before I go let me thank you for your kind- 
ness and attention to my daughter during the time she has resided 
with you. CE£none, be quick and put your bonnet on.” 

“Papa,” said CEnone, “I don’t intend to leave Sarah in this 
hurried way to-night. Let Emily stay a day or two to get some 
ferns, and somebody can come over and fetch us by-and-by.” 

“You don’t intend—— (Enone, I am quite at a loss to com- 
prehend your meaning.” 

“Mrs. Morgan is ill, papa; and having been very kind to me, 
you would not, I am sure, wish me to leave her until she gets 
better.” 

“The greater reason, I should say, for your getting out of the way. 
Stay, by all means, if you prefer it; but perhaps, as my daughter, 
you will learn to gay for what you have.” 

And placing before her, on the table, an apparently well-filled 
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purse, he took himself from the room, with merely a “ Good-night, 
sir,” to Abel, as in awe and astonishment he hastened to opca 
the door. 


CHAPTER III. 


Thine eyes that are quiet, thine hands that are tender, thy lips that are loving, 
Comfort and cool me as dew, in the dawn of a moon like a dream. 
SWINBURNE. 


Ar the first meeting of the cousins—by the grey old ivy-cla1 
bridge, in the consoling embrace which ensued upon the Captain’s 
abrupt departure—the last thing at night and the first in the morn- 
ing, Emily’s reiterated appeal had been— 

**Oh, Nonsie! how could you? I never thought you had such a 
hard heart before. As if anybody wanted you to marry against 
your will. I remember when we talked about Eustace that 
morning ”—— 

“Oh don’t, Nemie, dear! I would rather never think of him 
again. There is Mr. Freer. No, he has gone on. Then I suppose 
he won’t come to-day? What an excessively queer thing for him 
to do, to go over to papa. I should not have thanked him if it 
had not brought me Nemie. Dear Nemie! did it trouble you very 
much what had become of me ?” 

A wet hug being the only reply to this, Miss Bagot eschewed 
sentiment, and turned to the practical affairs of the day. 

“Now, Nemie, you have an opportunity of distinguishing your- 
self. This room has to be swept.” 

“Nonsie! you don’t mean to say you do such things ?” 

“Indeed I do. Isn’t it awful? Only fancy, Nemie, I sweep 
rooms, make beds, and cook the dinner! And shall I tell youa 
secret ?” 

“Oh, I know. You are horribly sick of it, and will be heartily 
glad to get home ?” 

“Not a bit of it. I am quite proud of the use I have been to 
Sarah. But oh! I did feel so helpless at first, you cannot think.” 

“But you cannot really dress a baby, Nonsie ?” 

“Indeed I can—to perfection. At least in my own estimation. 
And as baby very rarely cries, I believe she agrees with me.” 

Not unpleasantly passed the days, at least for Emily ; for Mr. Freer, 
who had made his peace with GEnone, was a very agreeable neigh- 
bour—so agreeable, indeed, that Miss (Enone soon began to take 
quaint observation of her cousin’s mysterious interest in his coming 
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and going. One day came a hamper of game and novels and other 
goodly things from Plas Madoc, and a letter, and when those things 
had been duly considered, 

“ Nonsie,” observed Emily, “it is clear that they are in no parti- 
cular hurry to have us back ; I vote we stay a month.” 

“ But you would be so horribly tired of it, and glad to get home, 
Nonsie. And after all, it will be dull when Mr. Freer is gone to 
London.” 

“Mr. Freer going to London ?—Oh, it’s all stuft. I hate and 
detest you teasing a girl so.” 

An hour or so later the girls are wending their way upwards through 
the woods of dark pine trees, whose tall tops sometimes hold the 
cloud-wreath, but where the brilliant autumnal sunshine now lets in 
the light of the sky to the pleasant pathways among them : which, 
fringed though they are by no undergrowth of wild flowers, reveal a 
wealth more rare, of rich scarlet fungi dotted with ivory, and sur- 
rounded, as by a mimic court, with their white, yellow, and golden 
brown congeners. 

Mountain streams winding down to reach the dashing river below 
compel even Emily to be silent and listen to their soft, musical 
cadences. 

They had begun to retrace their steps when they were overtaken 
in the narrow pathway by a man even more shaggy and weather- 
beaten than the ubiquitous artist peculiar to Bettws. As this man 
had preceded them down the hill at a good round pace, they were not 
a little surprised on re-entering the village to find he was again behind 
them ; and scarcely had they reached Mrs. Morgan’s, when a knock, 
summoning (Enone to the door, revealed to her, standing there, the 
same identical individual, who, after premising that he had the 
pleasure of addressing Miss GEnone Bagot, proceeded to inform her, 
not without outward and visible perturbation, that he had something 
of consequence to communicate to her if she would be kind enough 
to grant him a few minutes’ interview. 

There was something in the stranger’s face and manner that at once 
inspired her with trust and aroused a strange interest ; and to Emily’s 
overpowering amazement she walked out with him a few steps in the 
direction of the churchyard, vainly ransacking her memory in the 
hope of disinterring some half-remembered familiarity with the 
stranger’s features. 

Interrupting the stranger in his apologies, Génone, to show her 
self-possession and want of curiosity, directed his attention to the 
grand old trees, and especially to the contrast offered by the bright 
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green boughs of the ash and sycamore with the deep green foliage 
and coral berries of the picturesque old yews. 

“Yes, they are grand old trees,” responded the stranger, “I have 
seen nothing so beautiful since I was in the Himalayas.” 

“‘- You have been in India, then? Have I ever seen you there, or 
anywhere, do you know?” 

“What do you remember of India, Miss Bagot? Have you any 
recollection of any one else besides your papa and—mamma ?” 

“Oh yes, there was Alyn, who was always so kind to me. I re- 
member him quite well. I should. know him anywhere—Al Lyn 
Sahib he was called. You have brought me news of him? Oh, 
did he stay by poor mamma? did he do what he could to 
aileviate ”—— 

Here a sudden stoppage occurring, the stranger, no less agitated 
than herself, said— 

“T think if your mother could send you a message from Heaven, 
(Enone, she would bear testimony that Alyn never willingly deserted 
her, that he would gladly have laid down his life for her; although 
the little he was enabled to do was poor indeed.” 

“Poor Alyn! I never doubted he would do his utmost. Then he, 
too, perished in the Mutiny ?” 

“No, CEnone. Better lives than his were taken, while he was 
spared, perhaps—who knows ?—to be of service to you: for Iam Alyn, 
and I have not yet touched upon the subject that has brought me 
here.” 

This was too much for Ginone. 

“Oh, Alyn !” was all she could gasp, as, having wrung his weather- 
stained hands, she tottered back against the low wall by which they 
were standing. But some people coming in at the lych-gate and 
clamouring to know where they could obtain the key of the church, 
she schooled herself into calmness, and said— 

“You must come with me to Mrs. Morgan’s, Alyn, where I am 
staying. There is only my cousin Emily there, and she is as inte- 
rested, you know, as I can be, in everything you have to tell us.” 

“As interested—yes. But does she know why you left 
Llandudno? Donot be afraid, GEnone. Your secret is safe with 
me, and my object in coming to you is to give you this assurance. I 
would rather steep my soul in perjury a thousand times, than bring 
pain or suffering home to you. But I don’t think there will be any 
need for this. Only I want you to feel quite certain, that whatever 
shape or form an accusation may take, you have nothing to fear from 
me. You said just now you never doubted my remaining faithful to 
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your mother, so you must not doubt my faithfulness in this matter 
to yourself. And now, Cnone, little @none, whom I knew when 
there was happiness in the world, farewell. Our lives lie far 
asunder as the poles. But if you wish sometimes to think of Alyn, 
think of him in your prayers. May God bless you !” 

And so in a moment he was over the fern-clad wall and proceed- 
ing at a rapid pace along the road ; and none thought how gladly 
she could sink down here and be at rest, her struggles with life’s 


troubles ended. 

CHAPTER IV. 
As torrents in summer, 
Half dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless ; 
For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains ; 
So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erflowing, 
And they that behold it 
Marvel and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining. 

LONGFELLOW. 


ALyn’s warning and earnest assurance had been by no means pre- 
mature, as Cenone found to her dismay, when her father, having 
driven over to Bettws on the following day, informed her that in 
consequence of some new thing having cropped up about the death 
of that wretched boatman’s girl, he had considered it incumbent upon 
his own honour and dignity to proffer her evidence as to how the 
unfortunate girl could have become possessed of her likeness and 
pocket-handkerchief. 

This was a new revelation to Genone. And painful enough it was, 
without the additional pang of being called on to account for it. 

The fact had thus, in spite of Perry’s precautions, at length oozed 
out, and although the circumstance of these articles having been 
found on the deceased had been accounted for, there were not 
wanting those in authority who persisted in holding them forth as 
decoys before the Captain with the view of compelling Miss Bagot 
to appear and explain why she had elected to faint on the top of the 
Great Orme’s Head at the precise moment of the fatal accident. 

Fortunately for CEnone, the latest sensational report respecting 
herself had not reached the Captain. So that, as yet, she remained 
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in ignorance of a fact, patent to all Llandudno, that a witness was 
about to be brought forward who could incontestably prove that Miss. 

3agot had herself pushed the girl over the brink of the cliff while 
incensed with her_for declaring that Mr. Eustace Bagot had solemnly 
promised to marry her. 

Into the midst of this imbroglio were the Captain’s notions of 
honour and dignity fast dragging his ill-fated daughter. 

And though she was happily unconscious of the malicious reports, 
her frame of mind was scarcely, if at all, more calm and composed 
than when some weeks back she had plodded wearily and in dis- 
guise along this road, through the beautiful Vale of Clwydd, by 
which they were now returning. 

Mrs. Bagot met them at the door, looking a very April day of 
sunshine and tears. A few words to them all, and none flew up- 
stairs to her room with the zest of a wild bird seeking her nest after 
a long captivity. 

It seemed to her that years had passed over her head since that 
bright September morning when she awoke to murmur softly to her- 
self “‘ Eustace, dear Eustace, is coming to-day,” and when she had 
gone forth into the cloudless day—cloudless as her own heart—to 
bathe with Nemie, happy, unsuspecting Nemie, in the sparkling 
waters and guileless breakers of the bay. 

The news having spread like wild-fire that the lost Miss Bagot had 
returned home, no time was suffered to pass by the magistrate for the 
county, Edward Ramsden, Esq., before hastening to call on the Cap- 
tain, and requesting an interview with the young lady. It had not 
failed to be mooted that a more official investigation than this ought 
to take place. But Mr. Ramsden, who no more doubted the young 
lady’s innocence than he did his own, failed to see things in that 
way. 

Miss Bagot acknowledged at once, without any hesitation, that 
she had seen Mary Glenelg roll down the cliff into the sea. She had 
recognised her at the moment of her throwing herself off, when her 
face was upturned towards her. And the reason she had gone away 
from her home was because she felt unequal to the task of telling her 
cousin she did not intend marrying him, feeling convinced now that 
what she had previously heard was true, and that it was in con- 
sequence of his bad conduct that the poor girl had come to this sad 
end. 

Scarcely had Mr. Ramsden left, when the rector called. Not 
unnaturally, Miss Bagot was a great favourite of his ; and he lost not 
an hour in paying her a visit, incited to additional promptitude no 
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doubt by the absurd rumours that were gaining ground through the 
town. 

To the rector Captain Bagot suggested a walk with him and 
(Enone to the Head. “(&£none,” said he, “ can show us where- 
abouts she was standing. And, as you are acquainted with the 
spot where the body was found, I should like to see if the pathway 
immediately above it is visible from CEnone’s point of view.” 

To this proposal no objection was offered, and, as the party of 
three toiled up the steep the gallant Captain observed— 

“Tf, as I suspect, the path just there is hidden by a bulge of the 
rock, some fellow may, after all, have given her a helping hand over. 
She was not slow to give offence, I am told, when the mood suited 
her, to her rustic admirers.” 

“IT don’t fancy so,” replied the rector. ‘‘ The matter has been 
pretty well sifted. And to-day I hear they have got hold of the 
hermit who saw the whole thing from the foot of the cliff. It may 
be, but I do not quite believe in it, that there is a portion of the 
path about there hidden both from above and below.” 

Poor CE£none was wretched, and to add to her torture her father, 
while urging her to be precise as to the exact spot where, upon the 
eventful morning, she had stood, suggested her looking over, and by 
the direction of the rector’s delicately tapering forefinger, which 
gleamed spectrally in the white moonlight, see for herself whether 
his account corresponded with hers. 

Without flinching, or suffering her step to falter, Ginone 
advanced to the edge of the cliff, and looking over, her eye, instead 
of following the imaginary line drawn by the rector, fell at once 
upon the figure—a well-known figure it seemed to her—of a man, 
standing at the very spot where a murderer might have stood, if 
murder had been committed. 

It may be that for the moment Miss Bagot had forgotten the pos- 
sibility of suicide, and her excited imagination laying hold of the 
contingency of the slayer haunting the scene of his crime, she uttered 
a faint, despairing shriek, and sank back in her father’s arms. 

Considerably bewildered, the rector wondered what there could 
be in his curate to produce so electrical an effect. So, with the view 
of settling the matter by a closer inspection, he shouted— 

“Halloa, Baird! How long have you been given to moon- 
gazing? Come up into good society, man. You don’t mind Baird, 
Miss Bagot ?” 

“Easier said than done,” sounded a wonderfully nice voice from 
below. “Try stepping down, instead, Mr. Williams.” 
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“ Ah, that is a different thing. We have a lady on our side. Come, 
you are no disciple of McLaren’s if you cannot swing up a little 
farther on.” 

Mr. Baird could “ swing up,” and did—a quarter of a mile ahead 
though, by which time C£none’s crazy idiosyncrasies had also 
swung themselves away. 

And now the Captain had time to recur to his sense of honour and 
dignity, which seemed, in his estimation, to be infringed upon by 
all this unclerical scrambling and owl-like hooting. ‘ Why he and 
(none had not come alone, or why he had been insane enough to 
come at all, he did not know.” And towing CEnone along he cared 
little what became of the clerical gentlemen; while GEnone, hanging 
on his arm, mute as a kingfisher, wondered if this weary day would 
ever end. And what would Alyn say to-morrow? No. She did 
not doubt him. But what did he know? And how could he avoid 
telling it? 

How strange it was that Al Lyn Sahib should be here in Wales! 
Where did he live? Had he dressed like that in India? Ought she 
not to tell the Captain ? 

But in the relief that to-night’s miserable pilgrimage was ended 
everything was forgotten; and after locking Emily fondly in her 
arms, during a brief but bitter burst of tears, she shut herself in her 
room and slept as criminals sleep the night before execution. 

Welsh courts and Welsh inquests not having at all times approved 
themselves to the exacting English mind, Alyn’s evidence will be 
here laid before the English reader in an epitomised form. 

“He resided in a hole in the rock because he preferred it, and 
not on account of any terrors of the law. 

“He had never, to his knowledge, transgressed the law of the 
land. 

“ He had not always lived in Wales or England. 

“ He had passed most of his life abroad. 

“He had of broken and fled from the law abroad. 

“Yes, he could call some of the best evidence in Llandudno as 
to character if he chose, but he did not choose. 

“No, he did of think they were going to convict him of murder ; 
but if they thought they should succeed, they were quite welcome 
to try. 

“Yes, a prison-cell wou/d probably be quite as luxurious, and even 
more so, than his present abode. 

*“No, he should not even ¢hen call evidence as to character.” 


To sum up, the whole of the information gained from this 
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contumacious witness, after several hours’ examination, amounted 
simply to this: that, as he was about to enter his cave on the day 
in question, his attention had been drawn to some object falling 
down the cliff at a distance perhaps of two hundred yards from 
where he stood ; that he saw no person about except a young lady 
on the top of the Head, whose figure stood out clear against the 
sky. If that young lady had had any hand in pushing the poor girl 
over the cliff, then some law of gravitation existed unknown to him, 
inasmuch as the falling body must have described a diagonal 
instead of a perpendicular line. He had gone at once to the spot, 
but being high-tide, had perceived no trace of what it might have 
been. He visited the spot several times in the course of the day, 
but with no result. He had not volunteered any statement at the 
inquest, as it did not appear to him he had anything to say. His 
responsibilities to the interests of society were ended. 

And this was all that could be got out of the mad _ hermit. 
Henceforth Alyn’s popularity as the “wild man” waned percep- 
tibly. He had missed a signal opportunity of distinguishing 
himself. 

CHAPTER V. 
That was the first sound in the song of love ! 


Scarce more than silence is, and yet a sound, 
Lorp LyTTon. 


S'RENUOUSLY as Miss Bagot sought to fall back into the old 
routine of habit and duty, she was often overcome by a despondent 
feeling of faintness and life-weariness, as battle after battle had to be 
fought against the myriad phantom hopes and memories of by-gone 
years. Not the least extraordinary event of the past two months 
was the discovery that the “mad hermit,” “the wild man,” was no 
other than the gentle, well-mannered Al Lyn of her childhood. 
Often in the night did waking visions haunt her of going to his 
cave and bringing him away to live with them, or of telling the 
Captain, who would surely never permit him to lead so miserable a 
life. But returning daylight, by lowering the temperature of her 
over-wrought imagination, nipped these shadowy notions in the bud ; 
and though always now 


The Near afar off seemed, the Distant nigh ; 
The Now a dream—the Past reality, 


no such desperate measures were resorted to. 
Strange to say, Mr. Eustace Bagot, since announcing his safe 
return to the Curragh, had given no further sign of his existence. 
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Dissatisfied as much with the tone of the letter he had received 
as with the prolonged silence, Mr. Bagot wrote to the colonel of his 
son’s regiment, and to his surprise and mortification received for 
reply that Mr. Eustace Bagot had sold out some six weeks back, 
with the intention of returning to his wife and settling down near 
his father in Wales. 

Well might CEnone feel that there was nothing now that could 
surprise her, and when, some weeks after the arrival of this mys- 
terious news, Mr. Baird called upon her and sought a private 
interview, she took the incident as a matter of course, and forgot 
to be astonished. 

The curate dashed at once into the heart of his subject by 
saying: “You will hardly thank me, I fear, Miss Bagot, for 
undertaking the commission I have. But the fact is, one of my 
parishioners is very anxious to see you. He has, it appears, some- 
thing important to communicate, and I have promised him to beg 
of you to favour him with a visit.” 

“Ts he ill, then, Mr. Baird, that he cannot come tome? Who 
is it?” 

“ He is ill, and he is not ill. He could come to you well enough, 
if need be. But, Miss Bagot, I have spent much time lately with 
this parishioner ; the more I see of him the more he interests me. 
I was returning from one of my visits to him the evening I had the 
pleasure of meeting with you on the Head. For, indeed, the 
person who urgently entreats this favour, and whose cause I have 
promised to support to the utmost of my small ability, is——the 
hermit.” 

“But what prevents him from coming here? The hermit can 
scarcely have anything to say to me that my father or uncle may 
not hear.” 

(Enone’s brave little heart quivered and quaked like Enid’s in 
the wood as she put on the style magniloquent. But convinced, as 
she was, that Fate ordained an unconditional surrender, she deter- 
mined to hold out as long as she possibly could. 

The curate pointed out that if the hermit were to visit her at 
her uncle’s house people would gossip about the circumstance that 
the only two persons who witnessed poor Mary Glenelg’s disaster 
were rather strangely in communication. Of course, he said, it was 
not really of any consequence, but it was better, upon occasion, 
not to care too little for these things. ‘The poor hermit,” he said, 
“‘secmed positively alarmed when I suggested his coming to you; 
and I think it would be better if you and Miss Emily would walk 
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round in that direction: You w#// go, Miss Bagot, won’t you? 
Shall it be to-day or to-morrow ?” 

“You are a zealous advocate, Mr. Baird. If you plead thus for a 
stranger, what would you do for your friend ?” 

“It is for a friend I am pleading now. If I did not know him to 
be worthy my friendship, believe me, Miss Bagot, I would not have 
urged this strange visit upon you. Fine days are getting scarce now. 
Do you think you could make it to-day ?” 

“Well, if I am to commit this absurdity, I suppose the sooner it is 
done the better. But as my cousin went to I lychlyn this morning, I 
shall have to make the pilgrimage alone or take one of the servants.” 

“ You will think me a most inexorable being. Fate is very cruel 
to me ; but it will never do to take a servant. These Welsh people 
hang so together that it might as well be in the hands of the town- 
crier at once. But you must not feel alarmed. I consider myself 
answerable for your safety. I forget—did you name any time ?” 

“It is now one; I will start immediately after luncheon.” 

“A thousand thanks. I look upon it as a personal obligation. I 
wish you could see how the poor fellow’s face will brighten up when 
I tell him.” 

Like a schoolboy bent on reaching the winning-post did the curate, 
on leaving Miss Bagot, flit round the Head, and he was not much dis- 
appointed at the expression on Alyn’s face when he was told to expect 
Miss Bagot in an hour. 

Quick as thought, the irrepressible Scotchman retraced his steps, 
reappearing with CEnone at the door of the cave in about the time 
named. During the interview he acted as sentinel to the stronghold, 
and amused himself watching the far-away sails. 

Resolutely as C£none sought to overcome the weakness, it was 
not without much emotion that she beheld Alyn in such plight ; 
and totally forgetful of what she had come to hear, she persisted in 
declaring that this state of things should not last, that she and her 
father were under the deepest obligations to him, and that whether he 
gave permission or not, she would at once acquaint the Captain with 
his whereabouts and identity, with the view to seeing him comfortably 
and respectably lodged. 

Alyn had gone over this old story too often, both with Felice and 
Mr. Baird, to be at any loss for arguments ; but, strange to say, this 
young woman showed herself quite an adept in the art of reasoning ; 
and, worsted in repeated sophisms, Alyn was compelled at last to 
take refuge in time, and like a bankrupt trader seeking immunity 
from duns and processes, to entreat her to let the subject rest for at 
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least a month. And then he proceeded as quickly as possible to 
change the topic to a letter Mr. Baird had just received from a friend 
at Rio Janeiro. 

Mr. Baird’s friend, it appeared, had some time ago, while on a 
visit to our friend the curate, his college companion, been casually 
introduced to Mr. Eustace Bagot, and in this letter he mentioned as 
a singular instance of mistaken identity how he had met with a 
gentleman on board the JVirvana who greatly resembled Mr. Eustace, 
but who proved to be a Mr. Edgar Broad. 

This was the sum and substance of Alyn’s communication ; but 
(Enone, persuaded that this was Eustace himself, breathed more 
freely than she had done for months; and taking leave of Alyn 
with quite a light heart, she so charmed the susceptible curate on the 
way back, that the parishioners were for that day left to their fate 
while he indited a grave and significant epistle to his uncle the 
Archdeacon, casually stating that unless he could see his way clear to 
a decent living some time within the next six months, he thought he 
should accept an offer that had been made to him and go out as 
bishop’s chaplain to Natal. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Descend, black night! Blot out thy stars— 
Nor let them through those prison bars 

Behold me writhing here! 
For there’s a hand upon my heart 
That makes my being thrill and start— 

A voice is in my ear. 
I hear its whisper sad and low, 
As if a spirit wailed in woe: 

“ Bothwell, thy end is near.” 

W. E. AyToun. 

Lert to herself, Miss Bagot’s lightness of heart was remarkably 
short-lived. ‘Thoughts of the outcast Eustace haunted her so per- 
petually that solitude became an absolute torture. And had it not 
been for the distraction forced upon her by Emily’s engagement to a 
certain young doctor, one Mr. Freer, of Bettws-y-Coed, it must have 
gone harder with her than it did. 

Before Alyn’s stipulated month had expired, CEnone had settled 
in her own mind upon a cottage, then vacant, for Alyn and Felice. 
Her private purse, unknown to them, was to supply rent and 
furniture ; and the Captain, as soon as the circumstance was made 
known to him, would, of course, provide Alyn with a decent 
miaintenance. 
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But the plot was too good to be carried out. A second interview 
at the hermit’s cell terminated with no better result than Alyn’s 
resolute refusal to accept of any assistance either from Captain 
Bagot or herself, and in his bargaining for another month to con- 
sider of a plan he had in view. 

While affairs remained in this unsatisfactory state, Miss Bagot one 
morning received a letter, the address of which was in a strange 
handwriting, but seeing the postmark, Montevideo, she immediately 
divined that it came from Eustace. Strangely agitated, she hurried 
from the room and sought her own. But it was long, nevertheless, 
before she had acquired calmness enough to open it. 

The letter ran thus :-— 

My Lovep CEnonz,—I owe you confession, though reparation is out of 
my power. But I implore you for this, the last time, to listen to me. You have 
no longer anything to fear. Never, for your own dear peace of mind, shail this 
confession reach you while I live. 

But I cannot die without having you believe that that fatal act which separated 
us (madman that I was) was yet altogether and entirely unpremeditated. 

Hovering as I am on the brink of another world, I dare not say that it was 
unintentional. I might seek to delude you into its being an accident. It was no 
accident, but the impulse of a maddened brain. Se had written me news which 
I did not believe, but it was needful that I should know the truth, and [ 
determined on getting the interview over and done with, before seeingyou. For 
that purpose I arranged to meet her at Conway, and as we walked along the 
sands, and she still persisted in the assertion, I got perplexed beyond measure. I 
thought to silence her by my liberality, but she would listen to nothing. 
“ Would I marry her?” That, and that always. By this time we had reached 
Llandudno, and she swore she would come and tell you. It was enough to 
madden a cooler head than mine. I prolonged the walk, with the hope of paci- 
fying her, but all to no purpose ; her mind was made up to come to you, and no 
power on earth, it seemed, could stop her; and then —God forgive me—as she 
stood on the edge of the cliff, 1 hardly seemed to touch her, but I knew well it 
was enough. The impulse of a moment, and, alas! a life’s despair. 

But not yet did the iron enter my soul. Not until I felt that you were for ever 
lost to me, and that my sin, through you, had found me out, and you forebore 
to betray me —a murderer even—because I had once been dear to you! 

And to this hour I believe that if I could have resied in peace at home you 
would have earned your daily bread all your life longrather than betray me. But 
I got to be haunted by the fear of being found out, and the reason was that 
another saw me—he they call the mad hermit, less mad, indeed, thanI. Why 
he kept silence I can never understand, unless, as I suppose, probably being him- 
self a criminal, he was afraid to come forward. 

Ah, those hateful sands, as I retrod them beneath the broiling sky, which 
seemed to me a firmament of eyes. And then so swift my punishment; never 
again to look upon your face or listen to your voice. I did not realise it all at 
once, but in the night you came to me in my dreams, and, refusing to touch my 
hand, pointed to the door, saying ‘‘ Go, go.” 

I went back to Ireland, and still it was the same; night after night the same 
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dream ; and always the inexorable ‘“‘Go.” I came here, and still obey the 
mandate, though one bourne alone remains. And even Heaven, it almost seems 
to me, were less than earth without your nightly visit. 

Yes, Heaven. My faith in you, CEnone, has led me to have a higher faith, and 
I have made for myself a hope of a better werld. Farewell, my noble G<none, 
to meet, I confidently hope, in Heaven. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Who that would ask a heart to dullness wed, 
The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead ? 
No; the wild bliss of nature needs alloy, 

And fear and sorrow fan the fire of joy! 

And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh! what were man? A world without a sun. 


CAMPBELL. 


For awhile GEnone continued to suffer under the burden of this 
painful secret, but there came a time when of her own free will she 
refused any longer to bear the curse of it. For a new sweet 
idolatry, enslaving all the soul, had come down into her heart. 
Carrying one day this later secret to Alyn, she bade him divulge the 
old one, and added “ Make no reservations, Alyn ; tell Mr. Baird the 
whole truth, and that 7 Zed. You will then see that he desires no 
closer intimacy with the Bagot family.” 

“Was it not a lie fora life, Genone? And the life of one so near 
to you! Mr. Baird is not the man I take him for if he act in the 
way you suggest.” 

“Oh, yes, he will. But it does not signify ; I shall feel all the 
better for his knowing it, I am sure. I am such a poor weak girl, 
Alyn. That fearful falsehood has seemed to blot out God from all 
my life. I often feel as if it were no use praying with that on my 
conscience. ' It is as if my words fell flat and would not rise.” 

“My poor child, you have suffered and struggled alone long 
enough. It is time that you shared the burden with another. And 
what do you think, C2none, Mr. Baird has made me promise him 
this morning? I must have been beside myself!” 

“ How can I guess, Alyn? Tell me.” 

“‘ Never, my little G2none, because if you cannot guess it, you don’t 
wish it.” 

** Then it is about living with, with ”—— 

“ With ws. What a wonderfully difficult little word that must be to 
pronounce. Ah, I see how it will be! There is no reprieve for me, 
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and I shall have to turn respectable in my old age, and take to 
shaving and new hats. Oh! it is too dreadful to think about, and 
you have left it all in my hands ; so now, mark the result. Freedom 
and Miss Bagot, or Mrs. Baird and a staid respectability. Well, I 
am glad you came to-day, my child. Felice has brought me word 
that Granny is not very well, and I am going over to see her. as 
soon as Mr. Baird has looked in.” 

And soon after, when Mr. Baird, the good shepherd as he was, 
came thirsting for the love of one human being, Alyn fed him with 
living manna; told him C£none’s history ; and, feeling that the best 
gift in God’s good providence awaited him, he lost not a moment in 
seeking to gather the gift to his heart, after again exacting from Alyn 
a promise to come and live with them. 

Felice was the next visitor at the cave, and no time was lost in 
setting off towards Dame Jessy’s neat little abode. 

As he plodded along the well-known road Alyn pictured to him- 
self with a remorseful conscience Jessy’s delight at seeing him, and 
he thought he would somewhat forestall events and gratify her 
with the news of his going to live with “ the same little girl he had 
known in India.” 

When Felice had left Dame Jessica yesterday she had been 
apparently but slightly ailing, and indeed the Italian had not been 
altogether free from a feeling of duplicity while making her indisposi- 
tion excuse for getting Alyn out of lis cave. But the good old lady 
was in bed, and without doubt fast sinking when the visitors reached 
the cottage. 

The brave old ship had stuck to her colours to the last. And now, 
with her hand fast locked in those of her foster-son, and her eyes 
resting on him to the end, she died in peace and happiness. 

Alyn’s first impulse was to beat a prompt retreat to his cave, but 
Felice had not grown younger, and to leave him now would have 
been too arrant an act of cowardice. 

“You will find enough to bury me,” Granny had said, “ behind 
the corner cupboard. Lift it up out of the staples, and you will come 
to a canister and a box. Don’t spend a penny more on my funeral 
than there is in the canister, Alyn. I suppose it will be at the oid 
church, And, Alyn, the rest of the money is all yours. I got it out 
of the bank last week, for fear of there being any mistake. I have 
always divided it equal between you and Owen, ever since you went 
to the Indies. He has always had his share and more, for that Sally 
Hughes would come and never let me rest till she got it. But I 
didn’t give her yours, my boy. It is all there. Now kiss me. lam 
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going my long journey. Will ske and my lord know me, d’ye think, 
Alyn? I’ve tried to do my duty, but it all seems nothing now.” 

Alyn was deeply moved. Throughout a long life this unselfish 
soul had: stoutly, steadily striven her utmost among its fierce breakers, 
while 4e had gone down before the first wave that broke over him. 

And as, a few weeks later, he stood beside her quiet resting-place 
in the old grave-yard of Dwygyfylchi, he, amid a tumult of conflicting 
sensations, determined on playing the coward no longer. He would 
come to the front in life’s battle, bearing always in mind the words of 
the good De Tocqueville, that life is neither a pleasure nor a pain, 
but a serious business that has to be borne with fortitude and ter- 
minated with honour. 

Settled down in their leafy and picturesque vicarage at Llanrwst 
Mr. and Mrs. Baird entertained no more honoured guest than this 
old friend of the family—AL Lyn Sauipe. 


THE END. 








WOLSEY’S LAST INTERVIEW WITH 


THE KING. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


OU know that thick hot air before a storm, 
Heavy and lurid ; when the very kine, 
Languid and restless, switch their tails, and moan 
And paw the ground, impatient for the rain ? 

Such was the air that day around the Court. 

The King was strangely silent ; rang no bell, 

Nor called his hounds, nor chid a Jazy page, 

Nor sent for hawks, nor touched his favourite lute ; 

But sat close at his books, walled in with rolls 

And Abbey deeds and old Cathedral charts. 

Nor wine nor pasty tasted all that morn. 





’Twas ominous of ill, of war with France, 

Of news from Florence ; message from the Doge, 
Of Lanzknechts gathering in the German towns ! 
“‘ Grind sword and spear,” I said ; * roll cannon out !” 
If Harry bide like this—it is the lull 

Before the Lion’s leap—woe to his prey ! 

Ye Abbots, tremble in your padded cells! 
Warders of Calais, look to bar and bolt ! 

Before the shouting English wake you up, 

Or the shrill archer’s horn that bids you turn 
Foretell a bitter rain of stinging steel, 

And “ Ho for Merry England!” stir French air.— 
What! Wolsey not at Court for three long days? 
It bodeth ill for some ; that heavy axe 

Had best be ground, and crimson block be fit, 
For death and doom—but hark ! a distant shout, 
And trumpets scarce so confident as once.— 


He comes, the trusty one—the Cardinal. 
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“Room for my Lord !” the boastful heralds cry. 
Cross-bearers see, and lusty halberdmen, 

To every scarlet man a gilded axe.— 

Yes, there his great red hat and the broad seal, 
The red-trapped mules, the stately men-at-arms, 
Close steel from top to toe, the laughing boys, 
The solemn priests with cope and chasuble, 

And, all but last, that very humble soul, 

The true apostle of these later days, 

With eyes malign, and close-clenched, fleshless lips, 
And body swollen out with greed and pride. 
Disdaining earth and air, no glance for Heaven ; 
Not e’en one gracious look for those who wait, 
Though knight and noble every single one. 

“ Angels are proud ?”—Yes, firstly Lucifer, 

Who by that fell. Upon his wicked thumb 

See that great ruby ; twas a Percy’s once. 

That sapphire at his neck adorned a pix 

At Durham ere they stripped the sacred shrine. 
The nuns of Ely made that gold cloth pouch 

That shines with diamonds. Bartimceus sure 
Might beg some hours ere he could buy those gems. 
And mark ! all down the staircase as he comes 
The plumes sink low as corn before the wind ; 
Old, young, and rich, and poor, and fool, and wise 
Bend like a forest when the sou’-west blows, 

All to’ards the Red Hat—every face one way. 

For where this Wolsey smiles is fortune, wealth, 
And where he frowns despair and penury.— 

But mark as rise the pliant servile heads, 

And match each face behind with that before ; 
Here joy and worship, there but fear and hate ; 
The coming murder in the eye of some, 

And hands on dagger hilts and fists that clench ; 
All the poor base, obsequious worship gone. 
These are the slaves that bend their brainless heads 
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To this base butcher’s son, this cardinal, 

This robber of the Church, this murderer. 

Why, who stoop lower when Christ’s self descends 
In very flesh, and the bell duly rings 

For the world’s homage? Prush !—the Lazar crone 
Could not cringe deeper; but behind Red Hat 
Some whisper gibes and grind out mutter'd threats ; 
Hands press to secret knife and pistolet, 

Half drawn in mute despair of a revenge.— 

And lo! the placid priest with upraised hand 
Blessed all the kneeling crowd of spurious friends, 
Lifted the great black curtain, and passed in. 


PADI ADIs 4 




















TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


A GENTLEMAN who speaks from personal intimacy with M. Leon 
Gambetta sends me an interesting note in corroboration of the favour- 
able estimate of the man formed by the contributor who, under the 
signature of “Spectavi,” favoured me with the sketch of Gambetta’s 
life and character which appeared in last month’s number of this 
magazine. My correspondent, after deprecating what he regards as 
the slanders which have been propagated respecting the brilliant 
Republican orator, and after aliuding humorously to /igaro’s descrip- 
tion of the man as “driving about the Champs Elysées in a dainty 
carriage drawn by Uktaine ponies and flanked with a ‘tiger’ of the 
blackest ebony,” or as “ quaffing Ay mousseux out of Bohemian glass, 
in company with his corrupt devotees,” says :—“ Some time ago I had 
occasion to see him, after a long interval of absence, in the full 
development of his abominable instincts. We were smoking cigars 
after lunch, and surely that was the time for the monster to break 
the thin crust of civilisation under which he conceals his imperfec- 
tions and vices. He is not a Croesus, or he keeps his money in 
unknown safes ; and he does not indulge in bacchanalian orgies, or 
the hypocrite conceals such revels from his friends. He carries the 
art of deceit to the point of leaving his ponies in his extensive 
stables, and hiring a simple cab to make the people believe that he 
is as poor as Job ; and his hypocrisy had gone to the extent of giving 
an ordinary although very drinkable wine for lunch, instead of the 
finest cr#s of champagne wherewith he communes in seclusion. His 
apartments are those of a bachelor who lives on £300 a year; and 
as his evil instincts were dormant, Gambetta (what hypocrisy !) was 
most amiable and unassuming. He enjoyed his cigars very much, and 
we enjoyed his occasional remarks on men and events, brief but pointed 
and telling. What struck me much is that he used to be all 
exuberance and flow of southern verve five years ago; now he is 
sedate and observant, and his self-control is the more remarkable as 
an occasional flash of the eye and a rapid exclamation betray 
the generous warmth of his southern blood. He ‘listens more than 
he talks ; and he is particularly interested by all that relates to 
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England. _I was quite surprised to find how well acquainted he is 
with English affairs, and how attentively he follows all that goes on 
on this side of the Channel. He reads the English papers and he is 
quite equal to a discussion of the current topics of public engross- 
ment in England. He is a strong man, otherwise he could hardly 
resist the terrible strain of work which, as a party leader, falls on his 
hands, for he has to attend to his newspaper, the République Francaise, 
as well as to his duties at Versailles, and he allows himself but a few 
moments of rest in the day. In fact, if you wish to have my im- 
pression of him while at rest, Gambetta is a man who seems to 
reserve all that is in his power for a given time, who girts his loins 
for a big struggle, and who, without affection or dangerous personal 
ambition, is strengthening high qualities of statesmanship for the 
benefit of his cause, rather than of himself—such a man as may turn 
out a scourge for his opponents and a saviour for his party.” 


Wuat is the legitimate meaning of Cui bono? On this question 
I have received a note from a London University B.A., who begins 
by referring to a recent notice in the Sfecfator of Lord Pembroke’s 
paper in the Contemporary Review and quotes the following words :- 
“Secondly, the increasing readiness to ask ‘ Cui dono?’ human 
power being so slight.” Cicero, says my correspondent, quoted the 
phrase as one commonly used by Cassius, but controversialists have 
not been able to decide which Cassius it was of whom it was so 
curiously remembered that he was wont to ask the question “ Cw 
bono?” There seems to be no doubt that his name in full was 
Lucius Cassius Longinus, but still there were several su dis- 
tinguished. Arriving at the conclusion that the author of the 
phrase was either Lucius Cassius the tribune of the people in 616, 
A.U.C., consul in 626, and censor in 628, or Lucius Cassius who 
was praetor in 642, my London B.A. leaves that part of the inquiry 
and turns to the more important question of the right meaning of 
the phrase with regard to which he is at variance with general usage. 
He puts this, of course, not as a question of etymology, but of 
origin. Our only excuse for using the words is that we ask the 
actual question submitted by Cassius and quoted by Cicero, and only 
as an echo of Cicero have scholars and thinkers been asking the 
question in the Latin form for a great many generations, until at last. 
it has a place and a meaning given to it in dictionaries. Butter's 
Etymological Spelling Book translates the words thus, “For what 
good?” Webster’s Dictionary gives, “‘ For whose benefit is it?’ 
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colloquially, ‘What good will it do?’” It is in this colloquial 
meaning, apparently, that the Sfectator used the phrase, and this 
seems to be the common acceptation ; but my correspondent objects, 
and also protests against the meaning presented in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, which is 
“With what object?” and here is the drift of his argument: “In one 
of his earliest speeches, delivered in the twenty-seventh year of his 
age (pro Roscio Amerino, c. 30), Cicero argues that as Roscius derived 
no advantage from his father’s death Cassius’s favourite question 
(‘lud Cassianum cui bono) applies. As by the law of our nature no 
man is impelled to crime without the hope of gain, so the gainer by 
a death is presumably guilty rather than the loser. Again, in his 
speech on behalf of Milo (fro Milone, c. 12) Cicero argues that as 
Clodius would be benefited by the death of Milo (ud Cassianum 
cui bono fuerit) Cassius’s cui bono is pertinent.” My correspondent 
quotes also Cicero’s second philippic against Mark Antony to the 
same effect, and Professor Key’s translation of the phrase thus, “ To 
whom was it beneficial?” and so insists that the words are not 
those of a philosopher but of an advocate, used to test the proba- 
bility of the guilt or innocence of a person accused of an offence. 
“In all three passages,” he says, “Cicero clearly uses cui to mean 
To what person? and the two words cuz and dono are not in 
agreement, but are two separate and independent datives.” ‘ Cui 
bono?” would thus be more pertinent in the mouth of a detective of 
Scotland Yard than from the lips of a metaphysician or a moralist 
speculating on vanitas vanitatum. 





SoME years ago a controversy arose touching the originality of the 
late Alexander Smith’s poetry, and critiques were published which, 
as it appeared to me at the time, strained analogy and similarity 
to the point of grotesqueness in order to show that the promising 
young Scotch poet had produced hardly a thought or form of ex- 
pression which was not traceable to the work of older and con- 
temporary poets, till I began to wonder whether the author of 
“ A Life Drama” would be permitted presently to put two words 
together in the same order of succession in which they could be 
found in the works of any other writer. After that somebody fell 
foul of Tennyson in the same way, and I remember that the Laureate 
was charged with plagiarism for the exquisite fancy beginning with 
the lines— 

It is the miller’s daughter, 
And she has grown so dear, so dear, 
VoL, XIV., N.S. 1875. 3E 
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That I would be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear, 


because Romeo had said 


O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek. 


It would be hard upon the poets and the lovers of later genera- 
tions if the inspired admirer of a modern maiden might not envy 
he inanimate things privileged to caress her because Romeo had 
wished to be the glove on Juliet’s dear little hand. Neverthe- 
less, as a mere matter of literary curiosity, it is interesting to detect 
these relationships of fancy, thought, and expression, and I am 
pleased to receive this month two or three notable additions to 
the liti!e batch of parallel passages and suggestions which have 
appeared in these pages of gossip during the last few months. My 
latest discoverer in this field of search observes that Rufinus in one 
of the most beautiful of his poems says : “I send thee, O Rodocleia, 
this wreath, having with my own hands woven it of fair flowers. 
There is a lily and a rose-bud and a wet anemone and the 
moist narcissus, and the blue-eyed violet. But do thou garlanded 
with them unlearn pride, for both you and this wreath are in bloom 
and must wither.” The same note, he points out, is played upon by 
Waller in “ Go, lovely Rose,” and by Moore in his “ Flow on, thou 
shining river.” He turns next to prose writers, and noting that Sydney 
Smith, referring to an over-elaborate book, declares that the deluge 
has too much abridged our lives for studies of such great length, he 
compares the whimsical notion to a passage in Madame de Stacl’s 
“ Corinne” :—“ Vous étiez tous faits pour vivre dans cet heureux temps 
des patriarches ou Phomme avoit cing sitcles de vie ; on nous en 2 
retranché au moins quatre, je vous en avertis.” Another coincidence 
is that of a story of Sam Slick’s which turns upon the taming of a 
shrew by a beating which she receives from another man whom 
she thinks to be her husband, which keeps her very quiet until one 
evil day when her husband reveals the fraud practised upon her, 
and never has peace of his life again. This from beginning to end 
corresponds with an English comedy entitled “Tom Tiler and his 
Wife” published in 1578. 





Ir is reported that a picture has very recently been found at 
Pompeii, exactly illustrating Virgil’s description of the death of 
Laocoon. In that case, another note or two will have to be added 
to the “Laocoon” of Lessing. Everybody knows the statue, every- 
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body used to know the description, and everybody ought to 
know the profound and brilliant piece of criticism in which the 
father of German literature discussed both the description and 
the statue. Lessing, it will be remembered, pointed out that 
the sculptor—or painter—was bound by the immutable laws of 
classic art to treat the subject differently from the poet. He might 
depict suffering, but it must be silent, because form and colour, un- 
like the music of verse, appeal wholly to the eye: and it must be 
suggested only, because its display is inconsistent with the beauty 
that the eye demands. As Lessing leans to the opinion that the 
marble Laocoon belongs to a later date than the destruction of 
Pompeii, it would follow that the same canons, drawn by him from its 
study, apply to the date of the new-found picture. So that in 
this painted Laocoon, after Virgil, we should have a remarkable 
instance of a painter’s deliberate intention to work in opposition 
to all the accepted views of his period by carrying out, upon canvas, 
the poetical and dramatic treatment of a subject—by expressing 
Life, in short, instead of Beauty. We should therefore have a 
striking anticipation, not so much of an advance, as of a radi- 
cal change in artistic views. It is easy to speculate upon what was 
said of that “ Picture of the Year” when first seen at a private view 
in some such Roman studio as M. Alma-Tadema has reproduced for 
us. Good, bad, or indifferent, it made a sensation. By some critics 
the famous example of the old master was freely quoted who con- 
cealed the face of Agamemnon at his daughter's sacrifice, not—so 
they said—because he was incapable of depicting paternal anguish, 
but because the agonised expression that we should regard as a 
triumph of art would distort the father’s features and spoil the 
majestic beauty of the king of men. On the other hand, the 
admirers of the new Laocoon talked of the art of the future, and 
founded an anti-Zeuxian brotherhood among the young painters of 
Pompeii. From that Laocoon sprang, perhaps, all the attempts to 
tell dramatic stories without the help of words—save the mottoes in 
the catalogue—that hang in Burlington House to-day. “ Enough 
for us,” says Lessing, “‘if we, by truth and expression, transmute what 
is hideous in nature into artistic beauty.” Unless I have been 
dealing too much in guesswork and off-handed rumour, the painted 
Laocoon may have been a first step in this alchemy of art, and 
students of criticism ought not to lose sight of its discovery. 





AN apparently eccentric correspondent has favoured me during the 
last four months with several amusing letters, setting forth his very 
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strong dissent from Mr. Hozier’s rather favourable estimate of the 
character of the Emperor of Germany as indicated in his article in 
the January number of the Gentleman’s Magazine on “ The Fighting 
Capacity of Europe.” My correspondent is evidently sceptical con- 
cerning the piety and tender-heartedness of the Emperor William, 
and is especially curious to be made acquainted with the nature of 
the prayers offered ‘up by this potent monarch previous to his war 
against Denmark. He also wishes to know whether it was in answer 
to his prayers that his Majesty was inspired with the resolution to 
keep Holstein and Schleswig for himself, and further, whether per- 
mission was received direct from Heaven to disregard the treaty 
made by himself in regard to N. Sleshwig. I am afraid Mr. Hozier 
will not be able to afford this gentleman much satisfaction on these 
points, but there is one suggestion in these odd epistles which might 
be worthy of Prince Bismarck’s consideration. Alluding to Mr. 
Hozier’s statement “ It is well known that the population of France 
steadily decreases daily, while that of Germany as steadily increases,” 
the writer says: “If there is no mistake in this, Could not Mr. 
Hozier persuade his mild and peace-loving Germans to wait— 
instead of threatening early hostilities—till the French race shall 
disappear, when they could quietly walk in and occupy the vacant 
country ?” 


I OBSERVE something of a falling off from the old vigour with which 
the London daily press has been wont to uphold the Engiish 
practice of anonymous journalism. In some recent observations on 
the election of M. Lemoinne to a chair in the French Academy the 
Daily News,. while somewhat mildly discounting the “system of 
signed articles,” adds “ Possibly, however, it stimulates a writer to 
greater care and polish, for he fights for his own hand as well as for 
his paper and his principles. At all events it puts higher prizes 
within the reach of the publicist than are open to him in England.” 
At about the same time Mr. Alexander Russel, editor of the 
Scotsman, was congratulated in quite unqualified language on the 
honour recently paid to him as a journalist by the Reform Club in 
conferring upon him the honorary freedom of the club. 
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DYEING AT HOME.—JUDSON’S 
simple DYES are most useful and effectual. 
Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, 
handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland 


shawls, or any small articles of dress can easily be 
dyed in a few minutes without soiling the hands. 


SIMPLE 


A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet .is enough to 
Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty Yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon in Ten Minutes, without soiling the hands. 


DYES. 


PRICK PER BOTTLE, SIXPENCE. 
| SD BE ih we 
CHEMISTS AND STATIONERS, 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, Scarlet, Crange, 
Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, 
Maroon, Claret, &c., &c. 











pus TWO BEST SIXPENNY MAGAZINES OF THE DAY. 





Now Ready for May, seventy-two powers Royal 8vo, 
Che Charing Cross Magazine. 


Now Ready for May, seventy-two pages Imperial 8vo, 
THE 


Wondon and Hrighton Magazine. 


CONTENTS: 


Three New Novels by Eminent Authors, Novelettes, Tales, 
Essays, Sketches, Poems, Translations, Scientific, 
Art, Philosophical and Dramatic Papers by a 
specially selected staff. 








Lonpon: CHARING CROSS. PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 
5, Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 
And all Booksellers and Booksialls in Town and Country. 
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New System of Life Assurance. 





Positive GOVERNMENT SECURITY 


Life Assurance Company, Limited. 
CHIEF OFFICES—34, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £250,000. 


Central Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord SanpuHuRsT, G.B.C., G.C.S.I., Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in Ireland. 
Tuomas HucGues, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn. 
M. H. CHayrtor, Esq., Chairman of the National Discount Company, and Alliance 
Bank. 








Auditor of the Life Assurance Fund. 
W. Farr, Esq., M.D., Registrar-General’s Office, Somerset House. 








The Special Features of the Positive System are: 


1.—Government Securities for Assurers instead of the miscellaneous securities of ordi- 
nary Companies. This great advantage is pareass by ithe investment in 
Government Securities, in Trustees’ names, of the whole of the net premiums 

aid on each Assurance, in addition to which £51,000 of Consols are 
invested for a similar purpose, such funds being strictly hypothecated for the 
urpose of paying claims under policies, 

2.—A Negotiable Promissory Note for each premium, payable in full ‘“‘ To Bearer,” on the 
death of the life assured, or convertible into cash at any time during lifetime, to 
the extent of 40 per cent. of the premiums paid. 

3.—If you only pay one premium, and never pay another, you are still assured as 
long as you live, for the value of your first premium. 

4.-—Payment of premiums for limited periods, instead of for whole lifetime. 

5.—Abolition of all conditions as to travelling and residence abroad. 

6.—Under all possible contingencies the assured in the “ Positive ” exercises independent 
control over the Office; he can at any time retire from it without loss; his position 
is defined when he pays his first premium, and nothing can occur to deprive him 
of benefits he has purchased. 





Statement of Life Business, as on 31st December, 1874. 























| Annual Life 
Policies in Force. — Premium | Assurance 
z Income. | Fund, 
ee RS Z rs 
England....1,058| 463,374 20,722 | 34,122 
India ...... 611 408,434 19,378 21,15 
Canada .... 234 77,797 3,206 2,33 
Total... . 1,903 | £949,515 | £43,306 | £57,615 








Prospectuses, Forms of Application for Assurance, the Rates of Premium, and ail 
Information can be obtained on application to 


F. BARROW, Managing Director. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHEA, &c. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES Wesee FE EFFECTUAL. 


CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical rts on the efficacy ot Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words, “Dr. J. CoLtis 
Browne’s CHLORODYNE”’ on the teh, Stamp. 











Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of - 


Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue 
hancellor Selborne ond Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 
Bh ew = throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor 
o jorodyne. 





From W.C. “Wixinson, Esq., F.R. c. S., Spalding. 
“* I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit i is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Bouton & Co., Horncastle. 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct ative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whatever cause. In induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
er remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all “ies Sedatives, that it leaves no 
caphenennt t after-effects.” 





SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O. 








Now Ready, 
In One Vol. Crown 8vo. In Fancy Boards, 2/-, by post 2/4. In Cloth, bevilled 
edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3/6, by post 3/10, 


W ATERSIDE 
SKETCHES 


A Book for ee and Anglers, 
W. SENIOR (« Red Spinner,’’) 


Author of “ Notable Shipwrecks,” &c¢. 





Reprinted from the ‘‘ Gentleman's Magazine.” 





London: GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 











12 _THE GENTLE. MAN'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, FUNE, 1875. 








WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
ENSURED BY USING ‘ 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S - 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS, 


As the most Agreeable and Effectual Preservative for the Textu & Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2. 6d. 
NONE GENUINE UNLESS SIGNED 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
Observe the Trade Mark on the Label round each Pot. 











“FOR THE BLOCD IS TH LIFE.” 


' CLARKE'S . GEO. REES’S ’ 














__ WORLD FAMED oo 
Ge 
%,  OLEOGRAPHS, 
2S 
4 AND 
“2 
Is wise to cleanse ee blood from all impurities, from “a EN GRAVINGS, 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of 
on Sine. Skin oe pe ny wd Ay imag “hy dis Minted tien 
cach, of all Chemists. Sent to any uddress, for go ot 130 
pT, by the Proprietor, ” 115, STRAND, & 


¥. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES' HALL, LINCOLN, | 41, 42, 48, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
The Queen's Laundress uses no other. S ri A R C H - 





BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 


BAKING POWDER. 


* ‘Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in id., 2d., 44., and 6d. pachels ; ‘and 6d., neste, Gedy onde. boxes. 








wr THE GREATEST WONDER 
| HOLLOWAY S PILLS OF MODERN TIILES. 
These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE,” Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 


Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should ‘he in every household. 








MS. 





“ The source of many a writer’s woe has been discovered” ! !: 





“The Greatest Benefactors to the writing Public are, undoubtedly, 














MACNIVEN & CAMERON.”—Suffolk Mercury. 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S 


PENS. 


JUST OUT! 


THE HINDOO PENS!! 


“The misery of a bad Pen is now a volunt 
tafliction.” ” ad 








See GRAPHIC, |] 
17th May, 1873. 





“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pick wick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
They are a luxury for the million. 
Sample Box, by post, ls. 1d. Sold by every 
respectable Stationer. 
Patentees, MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 








a er The Shrewsbury News says—‘‘ They are the 
They come as a boon and a blessing to men, best Pens invented, and it is only BARE JUSTICE 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pere” to the Patentees to record the fact.” 


‘WAVERLEY,’ ‘OWL,’ ‘PICKWICK,’ & ‘PHAETON’ PENS. 


Just Out, THE “ HINDOO PENS,” Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


1200 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. For their names 
see Graphic, 17th May 1873. 


Standard says, ‘‘ The WAVERLEY PEN will prove a treasure.” 











Examiner says, ‘The OWL, PEN—We vouch for the excellence of this invention.” 
Engineer says, “The PICKWICK PEN embodies an improvement of great value.” 
Sun says, “The PHAETON PEN must be termed a marvel.” 
Stationer says, “The HINDOO PEN is quite a novelty, the point being cut at a dire 
angle.” 
apc =, TRADE SUPPLIED BY WHOLESALE STATIONERS, 
st, ls 





PATENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 TO $3 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 











“ The source of many a writer’s woe hag been discovered” !! ! 





“The Greatest Benefactors to the writing Public.are, undoubtedly, 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON.—Suffolk Mercury. 





MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S 


PENS. 


Oxford University Herald says—‘‘ These Pens have been aptly termed by a 
contemporary the 


WONDER OF THE AGE.” 
THE WAVERLEY PEN, 6d and 1s per Box. 


Standard says: ‘‘ The Waverley will prove a treasure.” 
THE OWL PEN, 6d and ls per Box. 
Court Journal says: ‘‘ The Owl is par excellence the Ladies’ Pen.” 


THE PICKWICK PEN, 6d and 1s per Box. 


Engineer says : “The Pickwick embodies an improvement of great value.” 
THE PHAETON PEN, 6d and ls per Box. 
The Queen says : ‘‘ The Phaeion Pen is well adapted for bold and rapid writing.” 


THE HINDOO PEN, Nos. 1, 2,& 38, 1s per Box. 


The Lucknow Times says : “ We recommend them strongly to their living 
namesakes,” 


























THE HINDOO BARREL PEN, Nos. 2 and 3, 
2s per Box. 


sewers Herald says : ‘‘ The name is a passport to public favour.” 


\WAVERLEY BARREL PEN, 1/6 per Box. 
BROAD ARROW PEN, Is per Box. 














SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE STATIONERS. 


PATENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Lover Chronicle saya: “ The nation at large owes a debt of gratitude to the Patentees for their 








